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AOMPAR ATI VE ANATO MY— Professor 
RYMER JONES will begin his COURSE on MONDAY 


NEXT, the 5th May, at Three ogo) prsare, 


in the Afternoon. 
D.D., Principal. 


King’s College, Lon¢ ondon, 29th April, 1845. 


LADY, who has | had A many years’ experience 
4 in tuition, wishes to engagement as GOVER- 
NESS IN A GENTL EMANS FAMILY n addition to the 
usual branches of an English education, she teaches Music and 
Drawing, ~ * e French, Italian, and German La 





Kis COLLEGE, 


LONDON.—The PRO- 


FESSORSHIP of CHEMISTRY having become VACANT 


ecease of Dr. Daniell, the Council are read 


y to receive 


ions for the appointment from gentlemen being members 


en ed Church ef England and Ireland. 
jed by testimonials, mnst be de! 
jafermention may be obtained) on or before 


compani: 
further 
(om DAT the 2nd of — next. 


April 28, 1845. 


y order of the Copel, 


Applications, ac- 
livered to the Secretary 


MITII, Secretary. 





“ECTURES on DANTE, by L. MARIOTTI. 
—The Introduction on Ss aturday, May 17, at Mr. ROCHE'S, 


YA, Baook- “STREET. 
tare, 2s. 6d. Apply to t- 


rms :—Nine Lectures, 2¢ 2s, 
Mi ariotti, 1, Down-street, P icendi lly. 


Siugle Lec- 





»yal Academy of Arts, Trafalgar-square. 
TOTICE IS “i EREBY GIVEN, that the 
N EXHIBITION will OPEN on money NEXT, the 5th 


instant, at Twelve o'clock.—Adi nision. | 


Exhibitors and Students oar 


ENKY BOW WARD? Ke 
eee their Tickeis =F Cie 


logues by | applying at the Acadeiny on Monday, after 


[FEDS POLYTECHNIC EXHIBITIONS pow 
Artists about to send their Works to the Leeds Public Exhi- 


bition, are respect: 


fully informed that Ma. Green, 4, Caares- 


seme such, Work Hospitat, " appointed AGENT, to collect and 


such Works. 


Mad, as nothing can ponsibly be x received afte 


tith instant. 


An early application is i pegtioulecty re- 


r Thursday, the 
HOS, EAGLAND, Hon. Sec. 


guages, For 
apply. y to the Rev. Thos. Dixon, Incumbent of Trinity 
Church, South Shields, Durham, 


GUPE PERIOR EDUCATION.—In an Establish- 

first-rate ven, near Hyde Park, A FEW YOUNG 

L ADIES- Ae RECELVED: The most eminent Masters attend, 

off e references unexce, 

. and airy, and ‘would rove a desirable 

home for any lady wishing to complete her studies, or to have the 

benetit of eminent ——_ 8 pes free, or apply at 33, Wimpole- 

street, Cavendish-square, adame B, Riofrey, Authoress of 
* Governesses, or Modern Bducation? 





tion- 


LONDON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION, 
ldi Chancery-lane. 


MEETING of the FRIENDS of EDUC A- 
TION, and Patrons f Neches and [teeey and Scien- 
tific Tnstitetlons vi - held hi ure-Theatre of the above 
Institution, on WEDNESDAY, the 7th of MAY, 1845, for the 
perpese of ‘promoting the Iuprovement or THE Bu ILDING, on 
Increase or THE Liprary. The Right Hon. the EARL OF 
RADNOR will take the Chair at 12 for 1 o'clock precisely, sup- 
es os by ~ ne Right Hon. Lorp Broveuam axp Vacx (one of “the 
nstitution), the Right Hon. Ear. or Dvcir, the 
Right Hon Loxp Dupiey Covrrs Stuart, the Right Rev, the 
Lorp Bisuor or ‘Sr. Davin's, , the > Right Hon. Lory Kinnainp, and 
several other N 
Cards of ji- ~~ for Ladies or Gentlemen will be forwarded 
on application by letter directed to the Special Committee. 











A T a highly-respectable PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, sed by 8 in i the upreR Part of CAMBERWELL 
Grove, me one rs, who devote their whole time to 
the improv Pops sis 1X et vue GENTLEMEN 
ARE ECEIVED. ie BUA erate terms, The 
above will be found wo. of ~ am ny ts of delicate 
children, as the greatest care will be taken of their health and 
domestic comiorte Address A. B., Mrs. Sabine’s, Denmark-hill. 


} ENSINGTON HALL.—The , Friends of 

Education are respectfully invited to inspect rrange- 
_— ofan Establishment, in which an earnest,atteempt is mad 
* — as well as to instruct, 


to impart useful knowledge and 
bm oy g to the most scientific systems ; 
and to su ong di d 
tion for 











ply, so | ollegiate Institu- 

ies = wish to advance be yond the usual limits of 

school instruction, and to insure the advantages of moral and 

religious culture. are likewise Pre; ee and Junior 
0! 





THE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY.—The 
REPORT of the Proceedings of the ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING held on the 26th inet, om now be had (gratis) by per 


cation to the agent, Mr. Rodd, N: 


reet, Loi 
acre, who min I afford every tedeaveshion as to ——— to the 
ion is 1. per annum, entitl 
by the Society in the year su 


. The subscri 
toall the Books issu 


9, Great Newport-st ng- 


for the knowledge, upon 
an original and well-tried plan, which excludes. the Cy 9 or 
citement of competition or the use of any inferior ee 
Private Pupils are received as Parlour Boarders, wi! 
of attending the Lectures, Soirées, and Conversational 
which are  aereaes for the improvement and recreation ett 


Senior C 
ton Hall, North End, near Kensington. 





ribed for. 


NEW ADVANTAGES FOR READING THROUGHOUT 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

ULL’S E W SYSTEM 
FOR F AMILERS AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 

Pamilies paying 6 it. 63. the year have the choice of all the New 

and 8 ; twelve volumes at a time in town, 

= twenty-four in the country oe ‘atalogues and Boxes, free of ex- 

pense, and Lue Guineas’-w: the New Books ro keer, at the 


end of each year. 
Societies can subscribe at the rate of One Guinea pr 
7 The New Catalogues, with full parvoulars, 5 sen tis and 
ibrarian, 19, Holles 


free, on copliente & Mr. Bull, street, 
Cavendish 
Ls News List of } DUPLICATES, withdrawn from 





Member 


Also, B 
the a. at very reduced p 


‘NCAUSTIC DECORATIONS for ROOMS, 

4 executed by first-rate German Artists, both for, Collings and 
Walls. Specimens may be seen at W. B. Simpson's, 456, West 
Strand, near Tratalgnrequare. The same are done on Paper for 
the Country, and may be put up by country workmen. 


‘TO NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN TRA- 
VELLING ot GOING ABROAD —TO BE SOLD, « very 








TT 





TJORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 


—EXHIBITIONS at the GARDE 
place on Saturday, the 2ith of May. Subjects for eine 


will take 


bition must be at this Office, on Friday, 
before half -past eight, a.m. on the day w Exhibi 


N.—The first Meeti 


the 2rd ; or at the Garden 
tion. 


The gates will be —_ to Vi “¥-¥ at me p.m. Tickets are issued 





as street. 


r at the Garden, in the 


price 5s. each ; 
of if eahibition, a at 7s, 6d. each ; but then only 
lers from Fellows of the Society. 
in, Tickets will be issued ~ ‘Regent-street, on the day of 





OYAL CORPORATION of the LITERARY 


FUND, instituted 1790, and I yo mapped 
Protection and Relief of Authors of Genius and Learn: 


1818, for the 
ing and their Families, who may 


Patron—Her Most Gracious M: 
President—The Most Noble the MA 


Vice- 
His Grace the Archbishop of 
The Marquis of Normanby, 
The Marquis of Northampton, 
‘The Barlof Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of Ripon, F.R.S. 
Earlof Ellenborow h, G.C.B. 
Brougham, F.K.S. 
Stanle: 
John Russell, M.P. 
Francis Egerton, M.P. 


vit 


eeeeee 


Lord 
Lord 
Lord 
Lord 


Ee, 
i+ 


E 


hi 


by Royal Charter 


be in ben! = Distress. 


Males oH E QUEEN. 

QUIS of LANSDOWNE. 

idents. 

Right Hon. Sir John Cam Hob- 

Right Hon. sir Robert Peel 
on, Sir Rol cel, 

Bart. MP. F-RS. 

= Le) Edward Swinburne, 

Sir Robert Harry Inglis; Bart. 


M.P. F.R.S. 
Sir William Chatterton, Bart. 


John Thomas Hope, Esq. 
Henry Thomas Hor x . 
irew S) lowes Esq. 





And 
Henry Hallam, Esq. F.R.S. 
Benj. Bond Cabbell Esq. F.RS. 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the CORPORATION 
in Freemasons’ 


Haut, on WEDNESDAY, the 


Hon. THE EARL OF ELLENBOROUGH, G.C.B. 
in the Chair. 


Stewards. 


a 


Cardale Babi 
MAP LS Pas ington, Esq. 
hae ~~ Es 

s, 


ia eek tee E Me} R.8.| David Salo 
item Chatterton.’ meats 


Thomas Clarke, Esq. F. 
i By Shadweil Clerke, ‘cn. 


cw Dike, ag 
Seep MP. 
Be Hata MOE RS 


(. Macready, F: 
Nava Mullen, Esq? 


Tickets, 2. enc! 


Alguender Nasmyth, Esq. F.L.S. 


ma. ¢, Esq. 

J ohn | Wi iilain Parker, jun. Esq. 
pmons, ~. 

DP Smythe, M.P. 
James YA Tennent, Esq. 


Professor Todd, M.D. F.R.S. 
Semecer Tremenhore Hea, 


Martin Farquhar Tu ; > 
M.A. F. Re pper, Esq 
James Whishaw, 


Es 
Sir Thos. Maryon W Adlon. it Bart. 
Be Ot Sir John Page Wood, Bart. 





bo obtained of a Stewarts, at the Bar of 


Chambers of the 
by wae § Sub- 


VIAN-BLEWITT. 


reread = iteteoet A Le 

Russe! 

et be thankliy seceheed a cee ene ts of the 
Adverti rome acknow ae in — 





[RE NEW AND ease is WORKS 


may be obtained 
4spPorzicy Pustic 
wee ki 
of the 


t — 


vessels, and the 
eres patie 


ned for perusal in 


Lisrary,Coxpu pe eearay, ANOVER-sQu ARE, 


quantity at Tar Britisn 


ions this Saeeeve 


Ringo as in the 9 Meti red aw availabe tn de to wi hi 
n the TO) ent ith tl 
pt ood postage Ct i 


Catalogues and 


bscription sent ( free) on a jon to M 
post, te poltention —~ 


Eonure, Publ 


are of Repuspayt Corizs of New w Wonas ‘with: 


the Library, at very 








Sales bp Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 
Be Oe A Rod tcitoe an reeees 
COLLECTION of ANCIENT and MO- 


DERN ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, PAINTINGS, 
AUTOGRAPHS, MINIA gua MUSIC 


ri 
Collector. 
Germ: 


an 
prise Co’ edals, and a 
— in silver, with ing Med carved 
Cromwell and Monk, &. &. 


125, Fleet-street, May 3, 1845. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS has the filewing SALES in PREPARA- 


THURSDAY, Sth, a VRIDAY. 9th of rit 
MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, LITHOGRAPHIC 
STONES. BOOKS in QUIRES, including 500, = ries of Paris, 
8¥0,—500 ‘or of Romance—620 Shakspeare’s Plays—100 Whis- 
ton’s Josephus—67 ne — ah Dictionary and Ker 700 Grotius on 
the C an Religion, & 


N TIBRAR 14th of May, May, and three oO days, 
The LIBRARY of the late Rev. JOHNSON 
GRANT, Cre of Kentish T: own, { postponed Fa oe 10), 
inclu the remaining copies of his History of the English 
Church, 4 vols. 8vo., and his her Works, with the Copyrights. 


TUESDAY, Ma: a and W WEDNESDAY, May 2), 
VALUABLE KS, including Statutes at 
I ‘tamden Society's Puttin =< —Clarendon’s Kebellion— 
Pin! ten Ie and Travels—M m _Florentinum—Euro- 
n AnnualKegister ORIGINAL MODERN MANU- 
RRP TM MUSIC, &e. 


THURSDAY, N 
MISCELLANEOUS E 


curious Ancien t Oup, m 
relief of Charles I. and 1 * 





INGRAVINGS, 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE and MISCEL- 
LANEOUS ; EFFECTS. 


MONDAY, May 26, “and ¢ three following days, 
CURIOUS and VALUABLE BOOKS. 


FRIDAY, June 6, 
VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS in 
QUIRES 


FRIDAY, June 20, 
VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS in 
QUIRES. 


RIDAY, J 
VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS in 
QUIRES. 


FRIDAY, July 18, 
VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS in 
QUIRES, 


t TRAV ANDAU CARRIAGE, with Impe- 
rials and Lock-up Boxes, set of new Wheels and Patent Axletrees, 
Lamps, &c. complete, price 35 guineas, To be seen at Mr. Sturt’s, 
Surrey-street, Croydon. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 
N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreran 
Jewry, beg to remind 


Aceyts, and Acrents to the RovaL Acapey, No. 7, Old 
= Nobility and Contey 5 that they continue 
to receive Cons’ of 
from all parts of 


oO) Arts, 
tthe Cont Continent, for ke the ahi through 
House, &. ; that they pment of efits to all 
of the world, Lists o' ie ay = 
formation, may be ina on application at their Office, ag 


(THE BEDFORD HOTEL, Brighton — 
Mr. JOSEPH ELLIS, a= (hitherto associ with his 
father, at the Star and Garter, Amond- nil), wt ee honour to 
notify t en the al hotel. During the last 
two months he has devoted himself to the coplintien of the 1 potel, 
with the design of realizing the capabilities for comfort aff 
its superior and he fully olieita 
A new coffee-room, with six windows to the sea, is open 


HOWE. LEONARD & CO., AuctiongERs and 

Commission if Menguayes, BOSTON, UNITED STATES, 
offer their eviews London Tress for the Sale at Auction or 
Pri i Books, “Pain! rtists’ of 


ivate Sale Materials, Articles 
Taste or Virta, Fancy Goods, a 
Agency for any description of Manufactured Goods solicited. 
on pop? of Old or New he ne for Sales at Auction solicited. 
most satisfactory ol ed on application to 
Me ¥ ohn Miller, Bookseller, Henrictta-street, Covent-gard 


N ETEOROLOGY.— The Scientific World is 
eal bay ny that ay REGISTERING ANE- 
MOMETE accurate register of the nee 
- mites of hd oy” aivet ton of the ith fall directions. b 
ea] ice, can ned wi ons, 
add va X. a letter pre-paid to J. 1. Goddard, 38, Camb: bridge-street, 


Edgeware- 

bi tion of the 2 Admiralty and Officers of Trinity House 
and pone holding public situations on the coast of Great Britain, 
such as and P; Stations, is particularly re- 


— yy 

It is very desirable that at the next meeting of the British Asso- 
date that a la mass of these invaluable o! rations be pre- 
sented as. the world, for the good of navigation and advance of 
metcoro! 

They purposely made at the extremely low price of 71, or sent 
to any y part of the Kingdom for 8/., address as above. 


\ INERAL SPA of BATH.— The celebrated 
remedy tn all vicomate-gvuts, paralytic apd chron aeation 
chron’ 85 
Ie i 5 ant ees Ye Pine teers th the above disorders ; in 
pon or other Sal - aegd ¥ all cutaneous diseases ; biliary 
and glandular obstructior 'd uterine affections, as well as in 
complaints referable to on henaio constitution ; they are also most 
beneficial in hypochon and hysterical ' affect ions, and _ in 
rdered health sit with im 














en. 














yey apt tee who annt-* 
these mine: ngs. 
ms A unquestionably the most ele- 
rope, and have been — dup and 
osuible comfort and acco: 
. FP, 4 Lcaeee § (vid Great Western Hai 
in four how xeter in three hours an ° 
——y euited for for the 2 residence of the i invalid, satis the 


ating of toe ou men of Pump« 





pure air and in 
Lessees of the 
whom information may be obtained, 
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NEW WORKS NEW WORKS AND RECENT | NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITION 
Preparing for immediate Publication, PUBLICATIONS. PUBLISHED BY 
By CHAPMAN & HALL. a JOHN W. PARKER, London. 
Fae See The . 
MISS COSTELLO'S PICTORIAL “ 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Views, TOUR—The Falls, Lakes, and Mountains of North ELEMENTS = or 
: Wales.’ Square 8vo. profusely Illustrated, with Views from ing POLITY. EI ITS of MORALITY > includ. The 
A NARRATIVE OF THE original Sketches by D. Il. M*Kewan, 14s. handsomely bound. | and Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Gaee 
EXPEDITION to BORNEO, in 1833-4 [On Thursday neat. | Rook I. Introduction. | Book IV. Of Divine Laws Tats 
OF H.MS. DIDO, ”|2. Mrs. Bray’s Novels and R II. Of Rights and Obliga-) their Santen "™ JM greate 
! . rs. Dray 8 ovels ane omances vin : ¥. Of Duties of the State 
Siesta ’ * a III. Of Virtues and Duties. VI. Of Internati appro’ 
. _ Revised and corrected ; to be completed in 10 Monthly ri : national la, * 
i For the SUPPRESSION of PIRACY. " Volumes. Vol IL. ‘The White Hoods,’ with a aor eee opiate 
With Extracts from the Journal of James Brooks, Esq., general Preface. Feap. 8vo. with Portrait of the Author By the same Author, post 8vo. 5s. 6d accuse 
; now Rajah of Sarawak. after W. Patten, and Vignette-title, 6s. P INDICATIONS of tl CR , Rev. | 
Ry Captain the Hon. HENRY KEPPEL, R.N. [ Vol. 11. on the 31st inst. =~ - NS of the CREATOR. . 
nat i Fe a a | Patects fom the IListory and the Philosophy of the time, 
ae : M. F. X. De Burtin’s Treatise on stenaniennsicinosrictatanennae niated 
NEW TALE BY MISS BREMER. the Knowledge necessary to Amateurs of Pictures. ists to 
=e eae > » Bk 7. » We - " A a y Ars ry - . 
Authorized Edition. creda taamaa by Rozert Waits, Esq. 8yvo. with LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES anj a hig 
In 1 vol. small 8vo. in an Ornamental Cover, price 5s. = Rag eh Ry 8 Le delivered at King’s College, London, honow 
: ty THOMAS WATSON, M.D,, Fellow of the Royal Co , 
Life in Dalecarlia. Mrs. Loudon’s Lady’s Country Com- | Physicians j late Physician to the Middlesex Hospital. Newbie fq nent 1 
. CAAT AL ~ panion; or, How to Enjoy & Country Life rationally. | sae cet Lord | 
THE fag te AGE OF MORA. ty 8vo. with Frontispiece and Wood Engravings, it were 
By FREDRIKA BREMER. 7s. Gd. The Second Part. 7. . > , . +s 
Translated by WILLIAM HOWITT. se’ Nolume which should find its place in the trowssean of ene Yee owe 
every bride, whether she be or not destined for a country | ~~ PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY ani inthe 
PHYSIOLOGY of MAN. With numerous Original [ustrati were | 
ol. with P ~ ~~ ae By R. B. TODD, MD. F.RS., y . PRS. ae 
In 1 vol. with Plates, : ». Richard ITT. A Poem. By SHARON | kings Gitteze, London. "io be completed BOWMAN, FES 4 tigatio 
THE PRACTICAL COOK, Torser, Esq. F.S.A. & R.ASL, Author of ‘The His- | TW Volumes. that th 
ENGL ISH AND FOR EIG N nd bef “~ “ory * The Sacred History of the ‘ stood 
4 . orld,’ &c. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 7 r Try . d 
Containing a great variety of Old Receipts improved and 2 . 1 Ti Ie TK LY CI ry J hod . Historica, condui 
remodelled, and many Original Receipts in Italy : a Poem, in Four Cantos; 6 eee ao ome ae te i’ ae would 
English Russian with Notes. By Jony Epmunp Reape, Author of ‘The | GEORGE WIL AMS, A. Fellow of ‘King’s Col eae, Cau: but wh 
French Spanish Deluge, a Dramatic Poem,’ ‘Catiline,’ &e. A new bridge; te Chaplain to Bishop Alexander. With. Illustrations . 
German Polish Dutch, and Edition, revised. 8vo. 10s. 6d. jm ye ky i Oe, oF eae Se Se = 
Indian Cookery. ‘ a ™ : epee see no 
With copious Directions for the choice of all Provisions, Dunlop’s History of Fiction, from EL growtl 
the laying out a Table, giving small and large Dinners, and the earliest Greek romances to the novels of the pre- TH ‘TE STICS c —whi 
the Management of a Cellar. sent day. 3rd Edition. Complete in One Volume. og CAR AC TERISTICS of the GREE ye 
By JOSEPH BREGION, Medium 8vo. 15s. 2: — urs POTTER, M.A. ng of — College, Oxford De na “ 
Formerly Cook to H.E. Prince Rausmosski; to TI.I. and . ’ =) ° icated, by permission, to the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. Fovlsap os 
R.H. the Grand Duke Ferdinand of Tuscany; to H.R.H. the Eliza Acton’s Modern C ookery hae length 
Prince Leopold of Naples; to H.H. the Prince Nichs. Ester- its Branches, reduced to a system of easy practice. wished 
many; So Sy Soe ree Se ie Nesuse of Ayer A new = improved Edition. Feap. 8vo. with Wood- Part V., 8vo. 1s., of was we 
ury ; to the Duke of Leeds; the Count Markoff, the Russian cuts, 78. Gd. P r ] ’ \f . r 
Raseaste usta, be. be. ” : — PRACTICAL SERMONS; _ printed on 
And ANNE MILLER, Dr. Latham s Lectures on Subjects _— from the Authors MSS., and containing Sermons by spent 
Cook in several English Families of distinction. connected with Clinical Medicine, comprising Diseases The Right Rev. the ORPACUN ILA ee _— shack] 
of the Heart. In 2 vols. Vol. Ll. 12mo. 8s. Fo ner. A. oy PD. qrenendery of St Pout per t 
eee, rhe Hon. and Rev. 8. BEST, M.A., Rector of Abbott's Anne, ate 
a , 5 a a . 4 ar oly . » Rev. W. J. EDGE, M.A., Rector of Waldringtield. 
te 2 vel pest Ove. with Frontiaplece and sumerens 10. T he Quarterly Journal of the Geo- Fee eee eee EW ELS, MCA. Queen's College, Oxio. doubt, 
A TOUR THROU : ioatent hae gs So ty Vice-Secretary of the Rome | 
r T GH ieological Society. No. U., 8vo. with Plates and - ’ the Ey 
THE VALLEY OF THE MEUSE: Woodcuts, 4s. THE CHU RCHMAN S THEOLO- notes ; 
~4 ahs 4 Sh; 11.B ’ ‘ . . =a GICAL DICTIONARY. By the Rev, ROBERT EDEN, MA ote 
With the LEGENDS of the WALLOON COUNTRY and the - Budge’s Practical Miner’s Guide. | ¥ ee ngoesd a eee Ln hae teemin, 
‘ INNES. 2nd Edition, si , enlarged. 70. wi > ai The design of this Work is to give ain and simple explanations Hy 
ARDENNES. . = ong gaa enlarged. 8vo.with Portrait | \¢ the ‘Theological ‘and Ecclesiastical eeccar which are teed in de obtaine 
By DUDLEY COSTELLO. hte scribing and discussing religious Ordinances, Doctrines, and Insti- and lec 
’ . » tutions, without entering into the controversies which have arisea 7 
—__- 12. Mr. M‘Culloch’s Literature of Poli- | erecting their object and import, Und 
miss th 





In 1 vol. small 8vo. with a Portrait, tical Economy: a Classified Catalogue of Select Pub- 


THE LIFE OF SCHILLER. lications in the different departments of aa ig A SKETCH of the MILITARY HIS- - the 
TORY of GREAT BRITAIN. By the Rey. G. R. GLEIG, MA, iterary 














A New Edition. aI ’ : Chaplain-General to the Forces, 3s. 6¢ 

By THOMAS CARLYLE. Mr. M‘Culloch Ss Treatise on the iia aie eer - Much 
Principles and Practical Influence of Taxation and He dr 
> . << . Re yr . ® . 
Ranney the Funding System. 8yo. 15s. AMUSEMENTS in CHESS: contain- §  narrati 

n 1 yol. post 8vo. r : : : ing the History, Antiquities, and Curiosities of the Game. Easy ‘AS 
‘ 7 - 4. Z umpt’sLatinGrammar,with nume- ‘Lawene in Chas; “ Bulection of Games, adie an exis: A Ske 
STORIES FROM THE ITALIAN a iti : ‘ . and Chess Problems, or Ends of Games won or drawn. by brilliant very fre 

a rous Additions and Corrections by the Author. Trans- | and scientific Moves. By CHARLES TOMLINSON, With num 

POETS. lated and adapted for English Students by Dr. Scumirz, | rous Woodcuts, 4s. 6d. ° te shel ata su 
i with the co-operation of Prof. Zumrt. 8vo. 14s. C0 
By LEIGH HUNT. . rect 
oT. AT . . . a y > * s ‘a J 
DEM: 00, Hee SRAAAAE PESUNES TROND: poing Mr. Welsford On the Origin and| THE PRACTICAL BEE-KEEPER; — 
- “sang Me : or se rte cn Bap Ramifications of the English Language; preceded by | or, Concise and Plain INSTRUCTIONS for the MANAGEMENT Werary 
Paradiso ;’ with Comments throughout, occasional Passages an I aay t | senteien 6 7 > Soe > a of BEES and HIVES. By JOHN MILTON, 4s. 6d inateri 
versified, and a Critical Notice of the Author's Life and an Inquiry into the Primitive Seats, Early Migrations, oe siailbac Gidea pinionspeitia i aterig 
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REVIEWS 


he Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, 

~* g Himself; with Portions of his 
Correspondence. Edited by John Hamilton 
Thom. 3 vols. Chapman. 


Tas is one of the books which impose the 
oreatest difficulties upon the critic; lest, if we 
approve, we should be found implicated in its 
opinions, and if we condemn, we should be 
accused of ‘injustice towards its subject. The 
Rev. J. Blanco White was a man who, in his 
time, was alternately applauded and calum- 
niated, as he passed from one body of religion- 
ists to another; maintaining all along, however, 
a high rank for literary talent, and being 
honoured with the correspondence of the emi- 
nent men of his day. Alike the protégé of 
Lord Holland and Mr. Southey, he was set up as 
it were for a mark—as a man whose changes of 
opinion were to stand as types of mental growth 
in the field of theology, and whose inconsistencies 
were to serve as data for philosophical inves- 
tigation. Mr. Blanco White seems to have felt 
that this was the ground on which his reputation 
stood, and accordingly assumed a licence in the 
conduct of religious thought, which, in other men, 
would have been called apostacy or infidelity, 
but which in him was accepted for eccentricity 
or original genius. We, however, confess that we 
see not, in the memoirs before us, evidences of 
growth, but only a perpetual struggle for light: 
—while the tendency of his mind was for liberty 
and absolute independence, his destiny was to 
pass from one sect to a narrower one, and at 
length to culminate in the narrowest of all. He 
wished to burst the thraldom of superstition, but 
was wanting in the requisite philosophy to achieve 
his emancipation. He was born a slave, and 
spent his existence in a vain attempt to cast his 
shackles. His earliest effort was the most des- 
perate; he first inclined to atheism, next to 
doubt, next to faith; then he left the Church of 
Rome for that of England, attaching himself to 
the Evangelical party in it; meantime, as his 
notes and memoranda show, he was all along 
teeming with Arian notions, until at last they 
obtained complete ascendancy over his mind, 
and led him into the Unitarian connexion. 

Under ordinary circumstances, we should dis- 
miss the narrative of such a life to the care of 
the theological reviews; but Mr. Blanco White’s 
literary reputation commands some _ respect. 
Much of the work before us is autobiographical. 
He drew up two accounts of himself; one a 
narrative of the events of his life, and the other 
‘A Sketch of my Mind in England.’ ‘To these 
very frequently also are appended notes written 
ita subsequent period, severely criticizing and 
correcting the text. Then we have also his 
Journals and Letters, which have a personal and 
lerary interest; making together a chaos of 
materials not without value in themselves, and 
abundantly suggestive of reflection; but leaving 
to the reader himself to supply the requisite form 
and order, 

The narrative of his life in Spain was sent 
4 ay portions to Dr. Whately, Arch- 
Re » Nd Dublin, at his Lordship’s request. 
‘h garding his family, Mr. B. White tells us 

at the King of Spain granted to it all the 
privileges of the Spanish zoblesse, in perpe- 

» by a patent “ granted to Don Guillermo 

» 4 native of Waterford, and his descend- 
‘its, in consideration of his having proved the 
fe respectability of his family, in Ireland,’’ and 
“ds, that “ my family, in fact, may be con- 
ted as a small Irish colony, whose members 


Preserve the language and many of the habits 


and affections which its founder brought to 
Spain.” At anearly age Mr. Blanco White was 
initiated into mercantile pursuits, but soon 
announced his preference for the Church. This 
being just what his mother desired, was a wish 
easily gratified, particularly as the grave divines 
who were consulted declared he had a true call. 
His parents, accordingly, endeavoured to bring 
him up consistently with the models proposed by 
the Church of Rome :— 

“By keeping me from the company of other 
children, they imagined they could preserve my mind 
and heart from every contamination. They thus 


well recollect how I looked on the children of the 
poor who were playing in the streets, and envied 
their happiness in being allowed to associate with 
their equals. Had my two sisters, who were younger 
than myself, resided with my parents when they 
had grown up to be my playmates, my lot would not 
have been so hard. But they were sent to a con- 
vent, (where my mother had a sister,) to receive 
their education. This indeed was, in a great degree, 
a measure of necessity ; for my mother, about that 
time, was taken ill, and continued suffering for many 
years, so as not to be able to pay the attention she 
wished to the education of her daughters.” 

We need not enter into the particulars of the 
course of school divinity and ascetic practice, 
which mark the ecclesiastical education of the 
Roman Church. Mr. Blanco White early sought 
emancipation therefrom. The works of Feyjoo, 
a Benedictine, who about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, made a bold attack on the 


mental philosophy on the Baconian principles, 
fell into his hands, and excited in him a great 
hatred of established errors. Shortly afterwards, 
Bacon’s Organum itself was lent him by a friend. 
Anotherfriend and fellow student had in his study 
of Canon Law met with a class of books which, 
in the spirit of the Jansenist party, aimed at the 


ing the Pope’s right to the centre of Christian 
unity. As many of those books were in French, 
they studied the language, and thus became 
introduced to a literature of free-thinking. Sin- 
gularly enough, Fenelon’s 7'é/émaque disposed 
Mr. Blanco White to scepticism. His delight 
in the descriptions of the sacrifices offered to the 
gods being intense, and feeling astrong sympathy 
with the principal personages of the story, the 
difference, he says, “ between their religion and 
my own struck me very powerfully, and my 
admiration of their wisdom and courage sug- 
gested the question, why should we feel so 
perfectly assured that those who worship in that 
manner were wrong?”’ But at length a “ title” 
was obtained for him; he received ‘the four 
minor orders,” and had to submit to the usual 
devotional tasks, which seem always to have 
been irksome to him. An accidental holiday at 
San Lucar, however, came to his aid. The widow 
lady to whose care he was intrusted, designed a 
visit to Cadiz. It was violating his parents’ 
injunctions to go thither—but this difficulty was 
thus disposed of :— 

“It was quite inhuman (so, I believe, the good old 
lady thought to herself,) to keep me a prisoner, and 
separate me from her own boys, who would not easily 
part with one, who, to say the truth, was the chief 
contriver and leader of their sports. Was it lawful 
to send me to Cadiz, by stealth, and against my 
parents’ injunctions? A knotty point this; but ina 
country where every person’s conscience is in the 
keeping of another, in an interminable succession of 
moral trusts, the individual conscience cannot be 
under the steady discipline of self-governing princi- 
ple: all that is practised is obedience to the opinions 
of others, and even that obedience is inseparably con- 
nected with the idea of a dispensing power. If you 
can obtain an opinion favourable to your wishes, the 
responsibility falls on the adviser, and you may enjoy 
yourself with safety. The adviser, on the other hand, 








| Play. 


scholastic system, and recommended experi- | 


reduction of the papal power, without question- | 





having no consciousness of the action, has no sense of 
remorse ; and thus the whole morality of the country, 
except in very peculiar cases, wants the steady ground 
of individual responsibility. Though this observation 
is too serious to be illustrated by the puerile concern 
of my going or not going to Cadiz, yet the illustra- 
tion may be, as it were, translated into events and 
circumstances of more importance. My father could 
not complain of any breach of trust, if the old lady 
consulted her priest, and her priest decided in my 
favour, not by strict law, but by the milder rule of 
equity—the éusixeca of the case, as the Manuals of 
moral Divinity, not otherwise abundant in Greek, 


’ : n : | technically name this kind of decisions. Fortunately 
made me a solitary being during my childhood. I | 


for me, the priest was in favour of a mild interpreta- 


| tion, and I was not allowed to proceed to Cadiz, asa 
| parcel of smuggled goods. My father was not to hear 


of it; and to avoid all danger on that point, I was 


| not to visit some relations of mine who lived in that 


city. As those relations had never seen me, my not 
calling upon them was enough to prevent their find- 
ing me out. One thing, however, in the opinion of 
my gentle keeper, atoned for whatever guilt might 
attach to the deception. We were not to go to the 
This was solemnly promised, and the promise 
was kept.” 

Mr. Blanco White, having taken priest’s 
orders, was elected rector of his college, and 
afterwards became one of the chaplains of the 
Chapel Royal of St. Ferdinand. At the age of 
twenty-seven, he was thus possessed of an 
honourable and comfortable subsistence. A free 
examination, however, of what he calls “ that 
spurious, but admirably contrived, form’ of 
Christianity in which he had been reared, was 
preparing the way for its rejection altogether :— 

“When I recovered from the trepidation which 
this violent change had produced, my thoughts were 
turned to the difficult circumstances of my situation. 
How was I to act? ‘To be a hypocrite, Nature had 
put out of my power, even if it had been my wish to 
act in that character. To relinquish my profession 
was impossible: the law of the country forbids it, 
and construes a voluntary relinquishment of all 
priestly offices into a proof of heresy, punishable 
with death. Unless I quitted the country, my acting 
asa priest was inevitable. But how could I expa- 
triate myself without giving a death-blow to my 
parents? Could anything justify a step which must 
be attended by such consequences ?” 

The cireumstance of his sister taking the veil 
conspired with others to hasten his decision. He 
seriously thought of emigrating to the United 
States, but lingered. Then came the Spanish 
Revolution, during which he acknowledges that 
he was justly thought an indifferent patriot. He 
felt, indeed, that a sentence of banishment out 
of such a country would be a blessing. To re- 
main in Spain was to live on terms with the 
priesthood, and himself to wear a mask which 
he now abhorred. Political events seem at last 
to have compelled him to depart for England. 

On his arrival here, it will be in the memory 
of literary readers that Mr. Blanco White, hav- 
ing previously in Spain made the acquaintance 
of Lord Holland and Lord John Russell, was at 
once admitted among the é/ite of English society; 
through Mr. Children, also, he was introduced 
to Sir Humphrey Davy, and other scientific and 
literary cltfactérs: He had, at first, great diffi- 
culty in niastering the English language, but at 
length acquired a style of composition which 
must be pronounced, not only surprising for a 
foreigner, but good in itself; at once ornate and 
simple. In due time, Mr. Blanco White was 
introduced to the French bookseller, Mr. Dulau, 
and through him to a French emigrant, Juigné, 
who had become a printer. In conjunction, 
they set up a Spanish journal—the Espafiol, 
His vihetile in its management, he tells us, was 
to promote “the improvement of his native 
country, by means of a cordial co-operation with 
England.”’ It continued from the spring of 1810 
to that of 1815. In addition to this labour, Mr, 
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White undertook the study of Greek, and also 
that of the Christian religion, which now he 
identified with Protestantism, and was a regular 
communicant in the Church of England. While, 
however, he was carrying on the publication of 
the Espaiiol, he was unwilling to apply for ad- 
inission as a clergyman of the Establishment. 
But as soon as, by the restoration of Ferdinand 
and despotism, the Peninsula was closed against 
his journal, he subscribed to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and established himself at Oxford, in 
the year 1814. In the following year he became, 
at Lord Holland’s solicitation, the tutor to his 
son and heir, the Hon. Henry Fox. In this 
office, notwithstanding the kindness of his pa- 
tron, he found himself miserable, and abruptly 
left it in 1817. ‘The morbid restlessness of his 
temperament indisposed him for the task. In 
1820 he wrote for the New Monthly Magazine, 
to which he contributed ‘ Doblado’s Letters.” 
Such was their success, that they acquired for 
their author consequence in the book market; 
and he was solicited by Mr. Maevey Napier for 
a contribution on Spain to the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ and by Mr. Ackermann to edit a 
Spanish journal for Spanish America, which 
came out quarterly, under the title of Las Varic- 
dades. My. Butler’s ‘ Book of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church,’ however, now began to attract 
his attention; and Mr. Blanco White’s ‘ Evidence 
against Catholicism’ being published by Mr. 
Murray, and turning out successful, he resigned 
his connexion with Mr. Ackermann’s journal, 
and resolved thenceforth to devote his energies 
to the cause of religion. His works entitled, 
«The Poor Man’s Preservative against Popery,’ 
and ‘The Second Travels of an Irish Gentleman 
in search of a Religion,’ were among the results 
of this resolution. In 1829, however, he joined 


in an enterprise of a more literary character— 
the London Review, of which only two numbers 


were published. Subsequently, Mr. Blanco 
White left the Church of England and joined 
the Unitarians. Notwithstanding this secession, 
the present Archbishop of Dublin most gener- 
ously settled on him an allowance of 100/. a-year, 
and the Queen presented him out of the Royal 
Bounty Fund with no less a sum than 300/. at 
one time. He had, therefore, nothing to com- 
plain of in the way of persecution for his heresy. 
In fact, we have scarcely ever read the life of a 
man who, depending on the most precarious of 
literary resources, contrived more easily to pass 
through the perils of his position. Yet it is re- 
markable, that there is scarcely an arrangement 
with which Mr. Blanco White does not habitu- 
ally express great discontent, save and except 
the pension and bounty above mentioned. 

Whatever we may think of Mr. Blanco White's 
character, and however we may view his muta- 
tions of mind, the excellence of his style as an 
author is such, that these volumes must prove 
attractive. It only remains to select some speci- 
inens of their contents. Take a few passages 
(the first in a letter to J. S. Mill, Esq.) of a purely 
literary character :— 

“Your notes in pencil would draw out a good 
article even from my tired brain, if age and illness 
had not exhausted it. But if I recover a little, I 
will try what I can do. In point of taste, I agree 
with Kant, who, if I have not misunderstood him, 
acknowledges that it cannot be subjected to universal 
principles. Still, when a model is presented, the 
principle of approbation or disapprobation should be 
made out by the reflecting judgment. I certainly 
thought that the observations from which my disap- 
probation of Lamb’s style of humour proceeds, were 
more generally received than your remarks imply. 
I ought, however, to have remembered that there is 
aset of very able men, writing constantly as critics, 
whose principal fund of humour arises from the 
roystering, (I use their own descriptive word,) ca- 
rousing, eating, and drinking spirits, which they take 





a pleasure to bring out before the public, with the 
same kind of satisfaction as a sct of half-drunken 
noblemen and their parasites at Oxford, would feel 
in showing the world what freedom they can use with 
it. Their humorous writing isa kind of Row. It 
is unquestionable that much of the talk which you 
find, especially in Blackwood, would be impertinent 
and coarse in refined company ; how then can it be 
tolerable when addressed to the public? I eannot 
bear Fielding in many parts of his works, though I 
greatly admire his talent. As for Gil Blas, I ama 
perfect heretic. You have in a few words stated the 
very ground of my objection: Le Sage’s novels are 
a collection of epigrams upon morals and manners, 
made up for that very purpose. The truth of Nature 
isto me too sacred to be so handled. I think I must 
re-write the article, but whether I succeed or not, I 
shall not grudge the labour, I have obtained the 
Memoirs of Godoy, which I am reading for the pur- 
pose of writing upon them. The barbarous treat- 
ment which that man has received, excites my indig- 
nation. [am aware that the readers of the Review 
must not have too much of gone-by Spanish politics; 
but for the honour of the Review itself, I wish to take 
the necessary trouble to treat the subject in a man- 
ner, that may call up some sympathy fora man whom 
Europe has not only condemned, but trampled under 
foot, because a set of people, calling themselves Span- 
ish Patriots, chose to inflict summary punishment on 
the object of their long-dissembled envy. I have 
seen Spain licking the dust to flatter him. I have 
read your Article in the fourth Number with great 
pleasure. Your father’s observations on Architecture 
coincide with my own. The triumphal arch at the new 
palace was an eye-sore to me when I was in London, 
It is strange that the Architect should not perceive 
that, unless you stand right before it, the arch throws 
the whole building out of perspective. The article 
is written in a masterly style.” 

On another oceasion we have a still more 
elaborate criticism on Gil Blas :— 

“Thad made an attempt many years ago to read 
Gil Blas a second time, in order to form a well- 
grounded opinion of its merits; for I have never 
considered it as a work worthy of the reputation it 
enjoys; but I was soon tired by the never-ending 
string of stories, which are brought from every corner 
of the domains of invention, to swell up the history 
of a worthless rogue. I have this time surmounted 
my reluctance: and my final judgment isthis. The 
whole merit of the Romance in question consists in 
the smoothness of the narrative; and that kind of 
ingenuity which, by a certain disregard of proba- 
bility, can turn common life into a source of adven- 
tures, interesting to idle curiosity, especially that of 
the young. But f declare that, ina moral point of 
view, it is impossible to read anything more revolting, 
more palsying to the soul. There is not one trait of 
disinterested virtue in the whole of the work. Tom 
Jones is not a flattering representation of life; but 
how full it is of invigorating pictures of the noble 
qualities with which nature endows many a heart. 
In Gil Blas, mankind, without exception, consists of 
odious reptiles ; another Mosaic Deluge, but with no 
ark, would be the fittest end for them: nothing else 
can satisfy the mind when wishing to free the earth 
from such a disgusting tribe of reptiles. Moses must 
have read Gil Blas prophetically before he described 
his Cataclysmos. The Spaniards need not be jealous 
of Gil Blas. In my opinion Le Sage must have made 
use of a large collection of detached Spanish Nove/as, 
which abounded in manuscript from the time of 
Philip IL. to that of the Bourbons, But the talent 


with which the materials are managed is entirely his | 
The most obvious proof of this conjecture | 


own, 
arises from the frequent mangling of Spanish names. 
Le Sage must have been often puzzled by the Spanish 


hand, in words which are either formed according to | 


no general analogy, or express such allusions as must 
escape a foreigner—especially one who (asit is ascer- 
tained) had never been in the country. I cannot 
guess, for instance, what word he distorted into La 
Cosclina, the name he gives to the gypsy, the mother 
of Scipion ; but any Spaniard will instantly perceive 
that the combination of s, c, 1, is repugnant to his 
language. There are numerous instances of this 
kind. Le Sage’s mind might have for its symbol a 
snake, agile, flexible, smooth, and cold, with a great 
readiness to use its sharp teeth, He had no sense of 
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beauty whatever—either physical or moral, There 
is not a description of scenery in the whole work ie 
female beauties are slightly described, and just so fe 
as to be made appétissantes. Virtue, to him, is re 
accident arising from circumstances; and he is anxions 
to caution his readers that it isa most dangerous and, 
after all, a most useless thing, in the world, The 
moral of the whole work is—Be a clever villain I 
; Shall carry a thorough hatred of Gil Blas to 
| grave.” 

| We will now extract a few remarks on Shaks. 
| peare :— 

| “tis curious that my Admiration of the great 





thy 


| poets has regularly increased with Age. This espe. 


cially happens to me in regard to Shakspeare 
When I came to England, though to a certain dogree 
T had spoken the Language of the country from Child. 
hood, | did not understand it sufficiently to enter ints 
the spiritof Shakspeare’s Plays. Nevertheless doe 
were in them Characters, and passages, which I gd. 
| mired, and which, by their peculiar attraction, brought 
me constantly back to those Compositions, With- 
out making his dramatic Works a peculiar Study 
at any time, I have never dropt them for anv 
considerable period. The Marks in my old little 
Copy prove this. Unfortunately I had it originally 
only stitched ; and ypon getting it bound, many of 
those Marks were pared off with part of the Margins: 
else I could show the progress of my Approbation by 
the gradual addition of the parallel Lines, which] 
have long used as a Sign of liking a Passage. Vora 
person whose usual Standard of ‘Taste has been the 
ancient Classics, especially if (as it happened to me) 
he has studied the French Writers anterior to the 
Revolution, the stumbling-block in Shakspeare js 
found not so much in the want of the Unities, asin 
the novelty and boldness of his Metaphors. It re- 
quires a perfect familiarity with the living World of 
the Poet's Imagination, to perceive, at once, the 
Analogies from which his Metaphors proceed. In 
external Character and Form those Metaphors are 
so like the figurative language of Euphuism, that any 
one who knows and properly detests it in the extri- 
vagant compositions of certain Italian and Spanish 
Poets, feels an instinctive dislike to many passages 
of Shakspeare, merely from that external resemblance, 
But the difference between the Bombuast of the 
former, and the true and natural Richness of the 
English Poet, is immense. The two styles have 
nothing in common except the Novelty of the Figures, 
The Euphuist secks that Novelty blindly, rashly, 
extravagantly: Shakspeare finds it without effort, 
under the Inspiration of his Genius. His Metaphors 
are full of the truest and most vigorous Life. He 
shows you the secret ties of Relationship by which 
Nature connects the, apparently, most distant notions, 
But it must be confessed that he fails in a few in- 
stances, and runs into something like the Bombast 
which, in his time, had begun to corrupt the Taste of 
all Europe. Here, as in all cases of superstitious 
Veneration, the blind Worshippers will stop their 
ears and cry,-—Heresy! Such want of Discrimina- 
tion, however, shows that the Taste, of which such 
people boast, is more Profession than Reality. Much 
indeed has been written on Shakspeare ; but I con- 
ceive that there is still room for—or rather a teal 
Want of—a work to guide the young Mind in the 
Study of his Plays.—1 shall probably be laughed at 
when I say that I think I could write such a work. 
—Let the scorning doubt continue : I am not likely 
to make the Trial. * * Last night, just before going 
to bed, I opened Hamlet, and, reading on for awhile, 
came to one of the most beautifully tender, as well 
as original illustrations, which can be met with in 
any Poet. It had never struck me in the same de- 
| gree as it did this time. The Genius of Shakspeare 
| seems here to have dropt a Simile of the greatest 
beauty almost unconsciously, as the Queen of the 
| Fairies would drop a pearl of immense value, without 
| much thinking when, where, or how. It is in the be- 
ginning of Laertes’ leave-taking Speech to Ophelia. 
For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favour, 
Hold it a fashion, and a toy in blood ; 
A violet in the youth of primy nature, 
Forward, not permanent ; sweet, nat lasting ; 
The perfume and suppliance of a sninute ; 
No more. bat 
The simile is so appropriate, and yet so novel; it 8 
so full of Tenderness and Life, that I cannot wel 
express all I feel in its Presence,” 
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We have, too, a clever criticism, whether 
‘cht or wrong, on Wordsworth :— 

«] have just now received the last two volumes of 
Wordsworth’s Poems, stereotyped edition. My 
efforts to find out that extraordinary excellency which 
W.’s friends would proclaim in the tone of a Crusade 
against the infidels who do not think with them, have 
been repeated and sincere ; but I remain still a 
jeretic. In this extensive collection there are indeed 
compositions of a very high merit: but there is also 
a great mass of things which, though scarcely ever 
without some merit, may be said to be published by 
an act of wilfulness, and for no other reason what- 
ever. Wordsworth has been spoilt by a coterie who, 
having formed a joint-stock company of wit (wit in 
the old sense) at school, have carried on its concerns 
with the most inflexible perseverance. By admiring 
and praising each other for half a century, they have, 
as it were, dunned a great part of the public into 
their interest. Whatever, therefore, owing to habit, 
toearly friendship, to association with the scenery 
among which the poet has spent his life,—nay, with 
his wife and children (all of whom, I hear, are ami- 
able) —whatever, I say, revives in the Poet's friends 
any pleasant recollection, be it even the most childish 
baby-rhymes, produces delight; and that delight is 
proclaimed over the country, through Papers, some 
way or other, in their interest. To those who have 
not such associations, the Collection in six volumes is 
exceedingly fatiguing. Onc is angry almost at every 
other page, and yet there is so much that makes one 
respect the writer, that there is no avenging the an- 
noyance by throwing the book away. But, in regard 
tomysclf, the most unpleasant result of reading a 
considerable part of this collection, page after page, 
is the incessant perception of something like a wail- 
ing note, uninterruptedly sounding, with no other 
change but that which arises from its approaching 
not unfrequently to a howl, like that of a man under 
the impression of inspiration, at the sight of sin. 
This mental drone-pipe is to me intolerable. * Wail, 
wail, daughters of the English Jerusalem, for all men 
are not priests, and all the world is not Tory ; there 
are still wicked men who do not think Buonaparte a 
fiend incarnate. Woe, woe! Woe to the Church, 
Woe to the Constitution!’ Ina word, Mr. Words- 
worth is too frequently a party poet, and not a small 
portion of his inspiration comes from fanaticism. 

“P.S.—If a good musician took it into his head to 
write down everything he whistles to himself, or to 
his children—every idle voluntary which comes up 
when he sits at the piano, he would produce a collec- 
tion of music similar to that of Wordsworth’s poetry. 
Tdo not deny that, if the musician were as eminent 
in his art as W. is in his, there would be many ex- 
cellent pieces in the collection ; but it would contain 
agreat quantity of trash.’’ 

The impression which we have received, on a 

erusal of these volumes, is, that the opinions of 
Mr. Blanco White were equi-distant from those 
of all religious parties whatever. We have, that 
isto say, failed, as we hinted at the beginning, 
to find in the epochs of his destiny the growth 
of his intellect. There seems to us to be no 
evolution—but what he was at first, that he ap- 
pears to have been at last; with this only differ- 
ence, that what he named Infidelity, or even 
Atheism, while within the Church of Rome, he 
denominated Christianity after he forsook the 
Church of England. Even with the Unitarians, 
whom he nominally joined, he had little in com- 
non, as his correspondence with Dr. Channing, 
Professor Norton, and George Ripley abundantly 
sows. They were all willing to claim more 
validity for the Imagination than he was willing 
toconeede. Any system of opinions may be 
called Christianity upon the me adopted by 
Mr. Blanco White. ‘The logical formula of it is 
this: “Truth is Christianity : my opinions are 
true 5 therefore, my opinions are Christianity.” 
These opinions, we repeat, continued substan- 
tially the same throughout all his transitions from 
sect to sect. The modifications they received 
Were merely superficial. From the defects of 
be education, and the accidents of his position, 
Mr. Blanco White had, unfortunately, accus- 





tomed himself, like many of his countrymen, 
to disguise his sentiments ; he felt it ‘tere 
to do so, but he did it; and waited until it was 
quite convenicxt to throw off the cloak. This 
he did, both with the Church of Rome and 
the Church of England. His apology is, that 
he was incapable of seeing in either case, @ priori, 
the evils inherent in these establishments ; that 
he had to discover them by experience; that 
when he had made the discovery, he struggled 
to get himself free from contracts into which he 
had been deluded ; and that it was astill longer 
time before he was satisfied of the conclusion 
that such evils belong toall institutional churches. 
The decision of Mr. Blanco White’s honesty de- 
pends on the assumption of this as a fact; 


whether it be so or not, fortunately not having | 
been the keeper of Mr. Blanco White’s con- 
science, we are unable to form a judgment. 





On the Origin and Ramifications of the English 
Language; preceded by an Inquiry into the 
Primitive Seats, Early Migrations, and Final 
Settlements of the Principal European Nations. 
By Henry Welsford, Esq. 8vo. Longman 
& Co. 

Tuts is not a work for the million, nor yet for 
the thousand ; so that our notice of it must be 
brief. Not that we are insensible to the value 
of researches into the origin and affinities of 
language; on the contrary, we value them 
highly, and are strongly of opinion, that they 
ought to be prosecuted with greater ardour than 
they have hitherto been. But as yet—in this 
country we mean—public curiosity has been 
little excited by the subject. The chief reason, 
no doubt, is to be found in the pitifully cir- 
cumscribed range of studies at our universities 
and colleges, where general learning, in the right 
sense of the term, is. unknown. What we have 
no taste for in early life, we seldom prize at any 
subsequent period. 

The subject which Mr. Welsford discusses is 
properly a university subject. It could be pro- 
secuted nowhere else with the success it is 
capable of affording. And assuredly it should 
not be the work of one man, however learned 
and however blessed with academic ease. By 
three men, respectively well versed in the Teu- 
tonic, Sclavonic, and Asiatic family of languages, 
and pursuing their researches together, some- 
thing might be attained less vague than casual 
coincidences or hypothetical conjectures, sure 
to be assailed, if not overturned, by succeeding 
inquirers. Individual and isolated efforts can 
never do much good. They may exercise the 
ingenuity, but seldom inform the understanding. 
And this, no doubt, is another of the chief 
reasons why the reading public takes so little 
interest in the subject. Life is too short to be 
wasted in mere speculation. 

Mr. Welsford is at some pains to establish two 
positions, at variance with the generally received 
opinions. One is, that the nations which over- 
threw the Roman empire in the fifth century, 
came not merely from the north of Europe, but 
also from the north of Asia, or at least the north 
of the Euxine. The other, that the Celts, 
Goths, and indeed all the people of Europe, 
were, if not one and the same people, at least de- 
rived from one common origin. In both respects, 
he follows the steps of Dr. Pritchard's ‘ Eastern 
Origin of the Ceitie Nations,’ to which work his 
is a kind of continuation. 

The first of these positions is proposes | the 
correct one. It is demonstrable, not merely by 
affinity of language, but by common sense. 
Scandinavia, if we restrict the word to the 
well known regions in the north of Europe, 
never could have been so populous as to send out 
such vast numbers to conquer the south. It is 
improbable that they were ever populous, even 


in the ordinary sense of the word. The climate 
was too severe, the soil too barren, the means of 
subsistence too precarious for such a result, even 
if there had been no incessant wars (and what 
wars!) to impede the progress of human multi- 
plication. On this subject, we have suffered 
ourselves to be misled by the German and 
northern antiquaries, who write as if their own 
honour were identified with the diffusion of the 
Teutonic race, and with its establishment in the 
centre and west of Europe. 

The second position is at variance with all 
known facts of history, and all known affinities 
of language. Affinities there must be in all 
| languages, whatever the confusion at Babel ;— 
| a fact sufficiently explained by the early inter- 
course, and still more by the endless migrations 
| of people. But where the physical characters, no 
{less than the radical words, of any two people 
| differ in a striking degree, to consider them as 
identical in race, merely because there is an affi- 
nity in afew words (perhaps in one out of ten of 
the entire vocabularies) is a strange conceit. 
This untenable hypothesis forms the basis of 
Mr. Welsford’s book. 

In many of his directions, too, our author is fan- 
ciful; in some, erroneous. It must also be added, 
that he pays more attention to words than to 
things. 

Unless the mind were prepared by constant 
theory for the reception of any hypothesis, we 
might be startled at hearing the identity of Skanda 
(the War God of Scandinavia) with Budha, 
and of both with Odin, (p. 39). What there is 
in common between the blood-thirsty hero of 
the north, and the pacific philosopher of Hin- 
dustan, who would never take away life from 
the lowest animal in the scale of creation; or 
what resemblance there is between the Edda 
and the sacred books of the Budhists, we leave 
Mr. Welsford to discover. Budha a warrior! 
But another conjecture is quite as curious, viz. 
that Siva, one of the great gods of the Hindu 
triad, gave his name to the Swevi, his ardent 
votaries! Who can doubt that the modern Swa- 
bians are the descendants of the God himself, or 
at least of his people? What wonderful resem- 
blance, not only in the language, but in the 
religious rites, the manners, the physical con- 
formation of the Suevi or Swabians, and the 
Budhists ! 

At p. 75, we are gravely assured that the 
Arabs peopled Siberia, and indeed all northern 
Asia. This, of course, is demonstrated by the 
affinity of a few words. In another place, we 
are told that the Pali and the Sanscrit are one and 
the same language. Yet, if the best oriental 
scholars are to be credited, not only are the two 
languages radically distinct in construction and 
genius, but there is no affinity in one-twelfth of 
the words. In the same manner as our historians 
have determined the Welsh and the Highlanders 
to be Celts, the Welsh and the Gaelic must, 
of necessity, be cognate, though Owen Pugh can 
discover no affinity in ten words out of eleven. 

But to pursue this subject further would be 
folly. Enough has been said to place Mr. Wels- 
ford among the most fanciful of etymologists. 
In his grand object, however, the attempt to 
prove that the Euro ean languages are derived 
from, or kindred with, the Asiatic, he has par- 
tially succeeded. ‘There are certainly affinities 
bet-veen most of those languages and the Sanscrit, 
forexample. And had he pursued his researches 
further, he might have discovered others of 
which he docs not appear to suspect the exist- 
ence. These are the Esthonian, the Finnish, 
and the Basque, all which (if living etymologists 
are to be believed) have more words common to 
that ancient Indian language than any which he 
has enumerated. 
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Richard the Third,a Poem. By Sharon Turner. 
Longman & Co. 

Fro an author so well known as the historian 
of the Anglo-Saxons, any work must be received 
with respect. 
had our misgivings when the advertisement of 
a poem by him first met our observation. It is 
oa 

ever meritorious, can become a poet by a mere 
arbitrary act of the will. Poets are born, not 
made; yet, though born, they require early and 


sedulous practice, much association with nature, | 


the encouragement of peculiar trains of thought, 
intense devotion to one pursuit, and, above 


all, an exclusive enthusiasm, in order to the | 


acquisition of even moderate excellence. A 
proseman may grow out of a verseman, and the 


vious habit; but rarely does a prose writer rise 
into a musical and spirited versifier. 
glad, therefore, when we found that the venerable 
author before us was careful in his preface to 
claim no higher rank for his work than a metrical 
narrative. It is, in fact, merely a biography of 
Richard the Third, executed in heroie but un- 
ambitious rhyme, professedly in imitation of 
Goldsmith's “ natural, musical, and unlaboured 
style.” Mr. Sharon 
style, perhaps, is something remarkable; for 
we well know that in his prose historical works 
he has adopted a sonorous and somewhat stilted 
rhythm. He, however, is not the first writer 
who has shown a contrariety of character in verse 
and in prose. Whatever deficiency of poetical 
conception Mr. Turner may manifest in the 
staple of his work, his execution has no sins of 
false taste to answer for; his lines have an easy 
flow and natural simplicity for which we acknow- 
ledge we were unprepared. 

The view taken by Mr. Turner of Richard's 
character is favourable—it is the modern his- 
torical view of it, as opposed to the poetic and 
dramatic, conceived by Shakspeare, from tradi- 
tion. 


unfavourable to poetic purposes. 


to the fact; but the synthetic spirit is wanting : 
—a previous analysis has induced decomposi- 
tion, and the parts are now only put together, 
they do not grow—we see the mere mechanism 
of the thing, and miss, with the ideal, that life 
without which no organized being is recog- 
nizable, no agency appreciable. Nor will the 
popular mind put faith in such results of scien- 
tific induction; the death which necessarily 
precedes, still clings about them, and chills with 
its presence the heart that would yearn over the 
embodiment, were it a product, instead of true 
creative art, though wrought from inanimate 
materials. In the latter case, the materials, 
though inanimate, have been ennobled and 
manipulated into a semblance of life ; in the 
former they have been degraded—have been 
killed in order to dissection—and the spirit that 
has departed from them can never be recalled. 
From this law, as we conceive, there is no 
escape; and to it Mr. Turner must have yielded, 
even though he had been a poet from infancy, 
and were now exhibiting, in the work of mature 
age, the feelings of childhood as having received 
their appropriate apotheosis in the powers and 
energies of the man. Even then, the drama of 


Shakspeare, reflecting as it does popular pre- | 
judices and partial chronicles, would, if only in | 


virtue of its ideality, maintain its ground against 
the most perfect possible poem that preferred 
for its basis the more critical history to the more 
mythical tradition. As it is, of course Mr. 
r : . 

Turner's rhymed biography has no chance 


| cruel, malignant, 
We confess, however, that we | 


dom that at an advanced age a writer, how- | 


; | which the appointment of Richard to the regency 

style gain harmony and elevation by the pre- | — [Lord Rivers’s guardianship of the young Prince 
- 7 ? = ‘o 

t | Edward, at Ludlow castle—the earlier and latter 

We were | 


Turner's choice of this | 


We have already stated that these | 
amended and critical estimates of character are | 
The costume | 
may indeed be more accurate and in better | 
fashion—the portrait may be more strictly true | 


| Uprear’d their arms. 


| Startled, the tiends withdrew. 


whatever, and we regret that its author should 
have alluded to Shakspeare’s hero as a “more 
and odious ruffian,’”’ who 
might be superseded by the creature of cireum- 
stance and position designed to be substituted 
for him in the mere matter-of-fact narrative | 
before us. In doing so, Mr. Turner has unfor- 
tunately evinced an incapacity to distinguish | 
between the opposite natures of History and | 
Poetry, and has equally mistaken the offices and 
order which each is constituted to exemplify in | 
the intellectual system. 

We must now come at once to the metrical | 
biography before us. It is divided into fifteen | 
books, and its argument extends from the pre- | 
parations made by Edward LV. to invade France, 
to the death of the only son of Richard IIL.; of 


manifestations and fluctuations of Richard's cha- 
racter— Buckingham’s instigations of him to 
seize the crown—Lord Rivers’s precaution in 
meeting Richard at Northampton alone, without | 
the young king—the assassination of the princes | 
in the Tower—and the episode of Jane Shore— | 
form successive portions. Of these incidents | 
no artificial combination is attempted, but they 
are given in their natural chronological sequence. 
No invention is exercised; and the imagination 
is seldom exerted, and that only in attributing 
certain reflections and speeches to the characters. 
Under these circumstances, our duty is limited 
to adducing an extract or two, as specimens of 
the style. 
The first relates to the unfortunate princes in 

the Tower: — 

There stretch’d at ease they rest—with skins so sleek, 
The blooin of health full glowing on their cheek. 
One careless arm upon the pillow tost, 
And one upon their peaceful bosoms cross'd, 
They seem reposing cherubs. In their face 
Rest happy thoughtlessness and artless grace. 
Sweet images of Him who deign’d to warm 
With His own Spirit man’s primeval form. 
And who could view the human form benign, 
So like its heavenly model, sinless, shine, 
Meek, harmless, gentle, smiling, debonair, 
And not dissolve in love and tenderest care ? 
Yet, lo! a gleam moves sudden o’er the wall ; 
Rude footsteps nearer sound. The fast’nings fall, 
And from the iron door two ruftians steal, 

nd o’er the chamber, slow, their progress feel. 
They stop with ear protruded to discern 
If the dear children slumber; for tho’ stern 
And brawny forms, they dread to face the tears 
Of nature's living agony and fears. 
These writhe even guilt’s sear'd heart, and long impart 
To future memory a fiery dart ; 
Hence wishful to destroy while sense was clos’d, 
Unshaken, unimplor'’d, and unoppos’d, 
Silent, they pause. ‘ They seem both hush’d in sleep.” 
With dark-cas'd light again they cautious creep, 
And letting out a feeble ray, they raise 
The flowing curtain and let fall the blaze 
Athwart the bed. The ruby lips they see 
Unconscious move; and o’er the features flee 
Some transient movements of unquiet dreams. 
These pass—and still their sleep unbroken seems. 
Sure of their victims, they put down the light 
Low on the floor; unsheathe their daggers bright, 
And try the points. Then with a mutual scowl, 
Signal of death, approach. Their purpose foul. 
The youths had then been plung’d 
In instant death as the fell weapons lung’d, 
If Edward had not sbriek’d, ** O save me, save”— 
They could not brave 
An unexpected sound. Retir'd, they stand 
To watch awhile: but, with determin’d hand, 
Prepar'd to rush more deadly on their prey. 





The Prince was still again, and seem'd to be 
Slumbering, tho’ dreaming. Now afraid to wait 
A longer pause, they raise their light, and straight 
llurry along the side. The flooring creaks— 
Their motion dragg'd the curtain, and some streaks 
Of the wav'd light shone full on Edward's eyes. 
Sudden he wakes and sees, with wild surprise, 
Two haggard faces bending o’er the bed. 
Screaming he starts, and shuns the blow they sped. 
** Brother—the murderers come—dear brother, wakhe— 
Help !—mercy !—1murder !—” as the wretches shake, 
The princes spring without and try the door, 
The lock is fast—wild, falling on the floor, 
With tears of agony, they humbly sue 
For pity and for life. The villains view, 
Sear’d, yet enrag’d, their terror; and command 
Silence, with threat’ning stare and lifted hand. 





Terror suspends their cries. Frenzied, they cling 


| O’erpower his fainting soul. 





Fast to the rugged knees. Tears copious spring 
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As to their murd’rers’ face, convuls'd, they raise 
Their asking eyes, but shivering as they gaze, 
Irresolute, awhile, one seem’d to pause, 

And held the other’s arm, who back withdraws, 
Stern—while his comrade’s tones mild thoughts reveal~ 


“TI cannot shed their blood,” and dropp'd his steel. 


“ Nor need you,” said the fiend, with leer malign, 


| And seiz’d the younger prince with fierce design, 


And threw him on the bed. Edward, in vain, 
Struggles to fly, the monster to restrain. 

A sturdy gripe withholds him, and he hears 

A feeble cry suppress'd. Horrible fears 

He knows no more, 
And to the blissful skies their spirits soar. 


Now stand the assassins heated with their toil, 
Cursing their fell employers, and their spoil; 
Hating themselves, and shuddering at the past, 
Their ruthless brows frown terrible. Aghast 
They ponder on their work. Fiends seem to howl, 
All mocking round them, for a deed so foul. 

They dare not move. The walls appear in flames, 
And conscience rous'd its direst tortures frames, 
Scarce can they move the bodies from the sight, 
And Heaven’s avenging curse pursues their flight. 


The next is a description of Jane Shore :— 


SHORE once with innocence and beauty wild, 
Sweet blossom of life’s spring! love's fairy! smil'd, 
Open and warm, susceptible and true, 

Her heart reflected every passing hue. 

When sorrow mourn'd she soothed with glist’ning eye, 
And pity in her lovely form seem'd nigh ; 

Spriglhtly and careless, in her happy mood 

The matron prudence seldom dar’d intrude : 

All soul, all sentiment, all bounding mirth, 

Her dreams imparadis’d this chequer'd earth ; 

The rapture of her mind ting’d all she view'd, 

And all seem'd beauteous, for she thought them good. 
Enchanting ardour of ingenuous youth! 

Fond, fleeting vision of primeval truth! 

Such once was man, just, noble, and sincere ; 
Lovely as day, and bounteous as the year. 

Such he may yet become. Ah! distant dream! 
Oh! blissful age! accelerate thy beam! 

But now, alas! he moves a varying scene; 

Oft treachery lurks beneath the sportive mien ; 

Oft from its moral trance weird passion starts, 

And feeble virtue wavers and departs. 

Shore liv’d to feel this truth. She lov’d, and thought 
The youth she lov'd with all perfection fraught. 

She never saw, ungenerous doubt above, 

The demon sporting in the mask of love. 

The humblest worm, too tender to molest, 

She felt no serpent gliding to her breast ; 

She knew no doubt, till, stung beyond repair, 

She woke to guilt, to misery, and despair. 


In his notes, Mr. Turner presents us with 
new evidence in favour of Richard's undeformed 
personal appearance. 

In conclusion, while we cannot congratulate 
Mr. Sharon Turner on having proved to the 
world that he is as good a poet as historian, we 
must admit that there is much modesty and 
moral purpose in his book ; which may be read 
with profit and pleasure by the archeological 
student. 





Letters, Instructions, and Memoirs of Mary 
Queen of Scots. Published from the Originals 
and Manuscripts in the principal Archives of 
Europe. By Prince Alexander Labanoff. 

(Third Notice. 

Mary’s triumph at the conference in York 
was proved by the hasty removal of the com- 
mission from York to London, by Cecil's 
dissolving the commission with a declaration 
that nothing had been proved, by Mary's re- 
peated assertion of her acquittal in her letters 
to Elizabeth herself, without being contra- 
dicted, and by the chief of the commissioners 
becoming a suitor for Mary’s hand. Before, 
however, entering on the history of the unfortu- 
nate Duke of Norfolk, it will be convenient to 
violate a little the order of chronology, and tum 
to the close of the career of Bothwell. He died 
in April 1576, at Malmor, where he had been 
long detained in prison by the King of Denmark, 
but before his death he executed an official 
declaration in which he confessed his share in 
the murder of Darnley, and exonerated Mary 
from all cognizance of the conspiracy and pal- 
ticipation in the crime. The first notice we have 
of this confession is contained in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Archbishop of Glasgow, the orl- 
ginal of which is still preserved in the collection 
of the Right Rev. Dr. Kyle, one of the Catholie 
bishops of Scotland ;— 
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«Information has been received here of the death 
of the Earl of Bothwell, and that before his decease 
he made an ample confession of his crime, and de- 
clared himself the guilty author of the assassination 
of the late king, my husband, of which he expressly 


acquitted me, testifying to my innocence on the peril | 


of his soul's damnation ; and since, if this be true, 
this testimony would be of the greatest value to me 

inst the false calumnies of my enemies, I beg of 
you to investigate the truth by all the means possible. 
Those who were present at this declaration, which 
was afterwards signed and sealed by them, in the form 
of a last will and testament, are Oito Braw, of the 
castle of Eleembro, Paris Braw, of the castle of Vas- 
cut, Mr. Gullunstame, of the castle of Fulkenster, 
the bishop of Skonen, and four magistrates of that 
town. If De Monceaulx, who has formerly trafficked 
in that country, would make a voyage thither to 
inquire more particularly, I would be glad to employ 
him for the purpose, and to furnish money for his 
travelling expenses.’’ 

Reserving for the moment the inquiry into the 
authenticity of Bothwell’s testament, we must 
say that this confidential letter, written in cipher 
to Mary’s most trusted agent, is cogent evidence 
of conscious innocence. Some time afterwards 
Mary again wrote to the Archbishop :— 

“T have been informed that the King of Denmark 
has sent to this queen (Elizabeth) the last will and 


testament of the late Earl of Bothwell, and that she | 


has suppressed it in the greatest possible secrecy. It 
seems to me that the voyage of De Monceaulx is no 


longer necessary since the queen mother (Catherine | 


de Medicis) has sent thither, as you inform me.” 
Keith has published a letter from the Arch- 
bishop to Mary, in which he stated that Barclay 
of Gartley, on his arrival in Edinburgh, had 
been thrown into prison by Morton for having 
divulged what he had heard in London respect- 
ing the transmission of Bothwell’s last will to 
Elizabeth. And Sir John Forster, in a letter 


written to Walsingham, which finds no place in 


Mr. Wright’s collection, declares that Bothwell’s 
testament, or, more probably, a copy of it, was 


produced in evidence on the trial of the Earl of | 


Morton for Darnley’s murder. The original of 
this document is lost, and if it was really sent to 
Elizabeth there is no difficulty in accounting for 
its disappearance; the translations, or rather 
extracts from it, which have hitherto appeared, 
leave doubts of its authenticity. But the Prince 
Labanoff has obtained an original copy from 
the papers belonging to the embassy of the Baron 
d'Esneval in 1585; on this copy there is the 
following indorsement: ‘The said Earl has 
himself written the notes in the margin.” Prince 
Labanoff announces the speedy publication of 
this important document, which he declares will 
complete the justification of Mary Queen of 
Scots. We deem the case perfect without it, for 
unless Mary had been assured of her own inno- 
cence, she would never have manifested an ear- 
lest anxiety to have Bothwell’s real or supposed 
dying declarations authenticated by unquestion- 
able authorities. 

The Duke of Norfolk was proposed as a hus- 
band to Mary by the Earls of Leicester, Arun- 
del, and Pembroke, and the Lord Lumley; the 
letter in which the proposal was made being ac- 
tually written by Leicester himself. The con- 
sent of the French and Spanish courts was 
asked through their ambassadors, but the latter 
power had formed a plan for marrying the 
Queen of Scots to Don John of Austria, (the 
hero of Lepanto) and asserting her immediate 
claim to the English crown. At this time Eli- 
zabeth had declared that she would consent to 
the liberation of Mary if assured that Mary had 
hot transferred her claims to the English throne 
to the royal family of France. On receiving 
this hews, Mary wrote to Elizabeth :— 

« ; ** Wingfield, June 1569. 

Madam, my good Sister,—I have received from 
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| ers, the amiable consolation which it has pleased you 
to give me, as well by your cordial letters as credit 
to the said Lord Boyd, with not less of consolation 


| * @ ' 
| and hope of your prompt succour and relief to my 


| long sufferings than the timid mariner, when after 
the agitation of a horrible tempest upon unknown 
coasts, he discovers the desired haven. Now, madam, 
| that I have steered the course of my distressed ship 
| under the protection of your favour, I wish to per- 
| suade myself that at the end of this tedious naviga- 
| tion of two years that you will receive me into the 
| port of your grace and favour, which if natural love 
and affection can prevail, I trust confidently to 
obtain.” 

On the 17th of the following August Mary 
sent to London the declarations obtained from 
Charles 1X. of France and the Duke of Anjou 
(afterwards Henry III.), that neither she nor 
any person in her name, had ever ceded to them 
her rights to the crown of England; and, on the 
28th of the following month, the majority of the 
lords of Elizabeth’s Privy Council decided that 
Mary might be set at liberty, provided she con- 
sented to marry an English nobleman. Eliza- 
beth’s rage at this decision, the purport of which 
could not be mistaken, was violent in the ex- 
treme; she bitterly reproached Norfolk for 
| having meditated such a marriage, ordered that 
Mary should be removed to the castle of Tut- 
bury, and that the Earl of Huntingdon should 
join the Earl of Shrewsbury as guardian of her 
person. As Huntingdon had claims to the 
succession, being maternally descended from the 
last Duke of Clarence, Mary was much alarmed 
at being placed in his custody. She immedi- 
ately wrote to De la Mothe Fenelon, the French 
ambassador :— 





** Wingfield, Sept. 20th, 1569. 

“ Monsieur De la Mothe,—I send you the present 
bearer to inform you that I shall be removed to- 
morrow from hence to Tutbury, and afterwards to 
Nottingham, where [ shall be placed in the hands of 
the greatest enemies I have in the world, the Earl of 
Huntingdon, the Viscount Hertford, and others of 
his faction, who are already arrived here. find no 
constancy in Lord Shrewsbury at this hour of my 
need, notwithstanding his fine speeches in times past, 


mises, ‘These things being considered, I am in great 
terror for my life, wherefore | beg you, as soon 
as you receive this present letter, to transmit the 
packet either to the Bishop of Ross or the Duke of 
Norfolk, and to consult with them and my other 
friends in order to find some expedient for my preser- 
vation, and to speak yourself to the Queen of Eng- 
land, so soon as you can obtain an audience, in order 
to prevent my removal.” 

From the many letters of Mary to the Duke 
of Norfolk in this collection, it appears that 
their original design was to escape from England, 
and after their marriage to trust to the represen- 
tations of their friends in the council for recon- 
ciling Elizabeth to the match. As a prelimi- 
nary, she sent the Bishop of Ross to the Pope, 
to procure her divorce from Bothwell; the bishop 


which he had been thrown by Elizabeth, and 
had been allowed to visit his mistress. 
time, moved by the urgent remonstrances of the 
King of France, Elizabeth empowered Sir William 
Ceciland Sir Walter Mildmay to commence nego- 
tiations for the liberation of Mary, and the arti- 





accepted by the captive queen and signed at 
Chatsworth, October 5th, 1570. But on the 
| 21st of November Mary wrote to the Bishop of 
| Ross, — 


| that he has seen sundry letters of the Earl of Morton, 
| written to our rebels, wherein he encourages them 
| with this following—that they take no thought of 
| anything that the Queen of England promises that 
| they may think to be to their disadvantage, for he is 
assured by her in all he does, and suppose she seem 
| to wish us restored, she is not minded to do so, but 


and besides I never reposed confidence in his pro- | 


had just been liberated from the prison into | 


At this | 


cles of the treaty were, with slight modifications, | 


“We are advertised by the Lord of Lochinvar | 
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| which you may show to our said good sister, praying 
| her that we may see and taste the fruits in the con- 
| trary, which we have looked for, and yet look for, 
without longer delay.” 

The year closed without any ratification of 
| the treaty which Cecil and Mildmay had virtu- 
ally concluded at Chatsworth. On the 7th of 
January 1571, Mary wrote to the Archbishop 
of Glasgow :— 

“The Queen of England makes known by her 
actions that she is rather resolved to support my 
rebels, and keep my kingdom in its present piteous 
condition, than to condescend to any appointment, 
or to set me at liberty, whatever she may say to the 
King by his ambassador. And if she is not brought 
to reason by force or fear, nothing can be expected 
from her but dissimulation and mockery. ‘The queen- 
mother (Catherine) has written to me that the king 
(Charles IX.) is resolved to send me succour if the 
Queen of England does not adhere to her promises ; 
on this account do not cease to demand the said suc- 
cours, and at the least take care that some prepa- 
rations for sending aid to Scotland should be made, 
nor let them be longer deferred on the word of the 
Queen of England. For as long as she sees the 
King trifling in this matter she will protract every- 
thing as long as she can, to take advantage of the 
chances of time, as she is accustomed to do.” 

Elizabeth had very craftily diverted the atten- 
tion of the French court from Mary, by pre- 
tending that she was ready herself to receive the 
addresses of the Duke of Anjou. Catherine de 
| Medicis, who never loved Mary, but regarded 
| her as one of the detested Guises, fell readily 
into the snare, and the Queen of Scots, hopeless 
| of seeing the fulfilment of the treaty of Chats- 
| worth, or prevailing on the French court to 
| interfere actively in her behalf, entered into 
| negotiations with the King of Spain and the 
| Duke of Alva, through the agency of Ridolfi. 
| The great difficulty in this new treaty was the 
| determination of Mary not to break faith with 
the Duke of Norfolk, and the anxiety of Alva 
| that she should take Don John or some known 
adherent of the Papacy for her husband. There 
is suflicient evidence that Mary entered into 
these Spanish negotiations with reluctance ; she 
wrote pressing letters to Sussex and others, 
urging them to induce Elizabeth to ratify the 
| treaty of Chatsworth; and she commanded the 
Bishop of Ross to impress the justice of such a 
course on the Queen and her council. On the 
same subject she also wrote to Fenelon, who did 
not share the coldness of his court, but went to 
the utmost limits of his instructions in his zeal 
for Mary's cause. The treaty of Chatsworth, 
indeed, left Elizabeth without any reasonable 
excuse for protracting Mary’s imprisonment, 
especially as Cecil and Mildmay had declared 
themselves satisfied with Mary’s acceptance of 
the articles. It was not until Elizabeth had 
shown that she would not ratify a treaty of her 
}own dictation that Mary accepted the offers of 
| Ridolfi, and sent him as her agent to the Pope 
and the King of Spain. The instructions given 
| by Mary and the Duke of Norfolk to Ridolfi, 
are now for the first time published from the secret 
‘archives of the Vatican; they are far too volu- 
minous to be quoted at length, but their histo- 
rical importance demand that we should give an 
abstract of their contents :— 

“ Mary begins by setting forth the increasing per- 
secutions to which the Catholics were subjected in 
England, and the impossibility of their being relieved 
otherwise than by the assertion of her title, which 
was likely to be contested by two virulent perse- 
cutors, the Earl of Huntingdon (as descended from 
the last Duke of Clarence) and Lord Hertford (as 
husband of Catherine, sister of the unfortunate Lady 
Jane Grey). She avers that her life is in constant 
danger, that her assassination had been more than 
once attempted, and that she was only spared to 
afford a pretext for injuring her faithful subjects in 
| Scotland. In this extremity she had resolved to 








ny Lord Boyd, one of my council and commission- | in dissembling intends to do nothing for our profit,— | appeal to al! Christian princes, but especially to the 
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Pope and the King of Spain, to aid in the restora- 
tion of the Catholic religion in England. The Duke 
of Norfolk was at the head of this enterprise, who, 
though nominally of the new faith, had educated his 
children in the Catholic religion, and had always 
been the zealous defender of the persecuted Catholics 
of England. He had encouraged Mary by his ex- 
hortation and support to persevere in her adherence 
to the ancient faith, but as he was supported by 
many powerful Protestant lords, it would be very 
dangerous for him to hecome openly reconciled to 
the church of Rome. The great nobles of England 
were hostile to the pretensions of the Earl of Hert- 
ford, and the proposed marriage between Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Anjou; both Catholics and Pro- 
testants would unite to resist a foreign prince, and 
even if Protestants refused to join in the enterprise, 
they would not offer any active resistance. Having 
dwelt at some length on the sincerity of Norfolk's 
attachment to Romanism, Mary solicits the Pope to 
urge the King of Spain not to allow any circumstance 
to divert him from the prosecution of an enterprise 
so advantageous to Christendom and the Spanish 
monarchy in particular. She gives assurance that 
neither the King of France nor the Guises knew any- 
thing of this enterprise, the honour of which ought 
to be exclusively reserved for the Pope and the King 
of Spain. The proposal of marrying the prince of 
Scotland to one of the Spanish Infantas, was carried 
farther by assenting to his being sent as a hostage to 
Madrid. Some practical suggestions were made re- 
specting the points on which it would be most desir- 
xble to make a descent in Scotland. The Queen of 
Spain was to be solicited to win the King’s favour to 
the project. The Pope was urged in the strongest 
terms to dissolve the irregular marriage with Both- 
well; and all parties were recommended to have 
full confidence in Ridolfi.” 

The Duke of Norfolk’s instructions are, to 
some extent, an echo of Mary’s; we shall only 
take notice of the points in which they vary :— 

“ Norfolk expresses personal regard for King 
Philip, who had shown him many favours, when 


possessing influence in England, as the husband of 
Mary Tudor ; and he therefore is ready to assist the 
king in checking the progress of Protestantism, and 
preventing the union of the crowns of France and 
England, by the marriage of Elizabeth with the 


Duke of Anjou. The duke declares, that so soon as 
the Spaniards effected a landing, he would join them 
with 30,000 foot and 3,000 horse. The ports of 
Harwich and Portsmouth are pointed out as the 
most favourable fora debarkation. The least amount 
of aid requisite is stated to be 6,000 musketeers, 
4,000 muskets, 25 field-pieces, with the necessary 
munitions of war, 3,000 horses, and a large pecuniary 
subsidy, the expenses of all which Queen Mary and 
the duke undertake to repay in the event of success. 
It is recommended that 2,000 men should be sent 
to Scotland, and as many to Ireland, for the pur- 
pose of making a diversion, and distracting the 
attention of the Protestants. The object is stated to 
be the liberation of the Queen of Scots, and her 
restoration to her throne; but if Elizabeth refused 
to deliver Mary, the confederates were to attempt 
the scizure of her own person.” 

These are the principal points developed in the 
two sets of instructions ; but we have no means 
of knowing whether the person by whom the 
memorials were prepared—apparently Ridolfi 
himself—did not set forth rather what he be- 
lieved that Mary and the Duke ought to have 
proposed, than articles which they directly 
sanctioned. ‘There can, however, be no doubt 
that consent to the presentation of such a me- 
morial would have brought the Duke of Norfolk 
within the most moderate definition of high 
treason that ever prevailed in the mildest times. 
It is true that he was convicted only on secondary 
evidence of the existence of this document; but 
the consciousness of having been so deeply in- 
volved is the most probable explanation of his 
not having protested against the verdict of his 
peers, which, as Mr. Jardine has shown, was 
founded on evidence insufticient for legal proof 
of guilt. 

The first intimation of this intrigue was con- 








veyed to the English cabinet by the seizure of 
the papers of a person named Bailly, at Dover, 
in the early part of April 1571. Bailly had met 
Ridolfi at Brussels, and had assisted him in 
reducing despatches to cipher. Copies, or ab- 
stracts of them, were found on his person by 
Lord Cobham, the Warden of the Cinque Ports ; 
but the Bishop of Ross, who was on the watch, 
contrived that these important documents 
should be removed, and insignificant papers 
put in their place. Bailly, however, was sent 
to the Marshalsea, where, through the agency 
of another prisoner, a spy of Lord Burleigh’s, 
he opened a communication with the Bishop of 
Ross. The whole correspondence, of course, 
came under the eye of the English minister. 
Plans were formed for the interception of Mary’s 
correspondence, while she was kept in ignorance 
of all the circumstances; and hence, for some 
months, few of her letters reached the persons 
for whom they were intended. The links, how- 
ever, which are here wanting in the historical 
chain are supplied by the documents published 
in the seventh volume of the ‘Transactions of 
the Royal Society of History of Madrid.’ From 
these it appears that the Duke of Alva was 
strenuously opposed to the marriage of Mary 
with the Duke of Norfolk; that he therefore 
wrote to Philip II., discrediting Ridolfi’s em- 
bassy, and that the Spanish monarch, in conse- 
quence, refused to risk an army; but proffered 
a loan of 12,000 crowns in money, remitting 
everything else to the discretion of the Duke of 
Alva. Mary never appears to have had much 
confidence in Ridolfi; but Norfolk was com- 
pletely his dupe; he looked chiefly to Spanish 
aid, while the Queen of Scots placed her principal 
reliance on intervention. We must be content 
with referring to her urgent letters to La Mothe 
Fenelon, during the spring and summer of the 
year 1571, urging him to demand the fulfilment 
of the treaty of Chatsworth, and turn to the 
consequences of the discovery of Ridolfi’s pro- 
ceedings. The earliest result was the restriction 
of the number of Mary’s attendants, upon which 
occasion she addressed the following noble 
letter to those from whom she was compelled to 
part :— 
** Sheffield, September 18th, 1571. 

“ My good and faithful Servants,—Since it has 
pleased God to visit me with such heavy adversity, 
and recently with this strict imprisonment and 
banishment of you, my friends, from my service, I 
thank God for having bestowed upon me patient 
endurance, and pray that he will grant you the like 
grace, since your banishment is for the good service 
you have rendered to me, your sovereign and mis- 
tress. It will at least be a great honour to you to 
have given such proof of your fidelity under such a 
necessity ; and should it ever please God to restore 
me to liberty, I shall never fail any of you, but 
will reward you according to my power. For the 
present, I have written to my ambassador to provide 
for your support, not having it in my power to do 
better for you, as I greatly desire; and now, at your 
departure, I charge you allin the name of God, and 
as you value my benediction, to be faithful servants 
of God, and not to murmur against him for any 
affliction which may befal you, for thus he is accus- 
tomed to visit his people. I commend to you the 
faith in which you were baptized and instructed in 
my company, for out of the Ark of Noah there is no 
salvation ; and just as you never professed allegiance 
to any sovereign but me, in like manner I beg you 
to acknowledge with me but one God, one faith, and 
one Catholic church, as most of you have already 
done. And specially you who have been recently 
converted from your errors, take care to have your- 
selves well instructed in the faith; and pray God 
that you may have constancy, for to such prayers 
God will accord his favour; for you, John Gordon 
and William Douglas, I pray God to inspire your 
hearts. I can nomore. Secondly, I command you 
to live in friendship and holy charity one with an- 
other, and to bear patiently with each other's im- 





perfections. Now that you are separated from me 
give mutual aid to each other of the graces an 
favours which God has bestowed u 

- Pon you, and 
especially offer your prayers to God for me. Com. 
mend me affectionately to the French ambassador jy 
London, and tell him the condition in which I am 
placed. In France, present my humble recommen. 
dations to my uncles and friends, and particularly 
to Madame my great mother (Catherine de Medicis) 
and let each of you pay her a visit on my behalf 
Beg my uncles to urge the king, the queen, and 
Monsieur (Henry of Anjou) to succour my poor 
subjects in Scotland ; and if I die here, to accord 
the same protection to my son and to my friends as 
they would to me, according to the ancient league 
between France and Scotland. Make my compli- 
ments to my Lords Fleming, Glasgow, and George 
Douglas, and all my good subjects, and tell them not 
to be confounded by my adversity ; but let each do 
his best, and solicit all princes in my cause, and let 
them not be too anxious about me, for I am Willing 
to endure all kinds of annoyances and sufferings for 
the liberties of my native land. If I die, my only 
regret will be, that I have not the means of recom- 
pensing their services and sufferings in my quarrel; 
but even should this be the case, God will not leave 
them without recompense ; but will cause my son, 
and the other Catholic princes, my friends, to grant 
them protection. If my Lord Seaton is in the way 
of hearing news of me, send him a copy of this letter, 
Finally, if I have not been so good a mistress to you 
as your necessities required, God is my witness that 
means were wanting, not good will; if I have ever 
reproved you harshly, God is my witness that I did 
so with the intention of doing you good, never for 
the purpose of abandoning you, or through any 
want of affection. I beseech you to console your- 
selves by reliance upon God; and for you, William 
Douglas, be assured that the life you hazarded for 
me will not be left destitute whilst I have a friend 
alive. Do not separate company until vou reach 
the court of France; and there address yourself to 
my ambassador, and tell him what you have seen or 
heard of me or mine. In conclusion, I pray to God 
with a grieved and afflicted heart, that according to 
his infinite merey, he may please to be the protector 
of my country and my faithful subjects, and that he 
would pardon those who have wronged me, and are 
adverse to me, moving their hearts to speedy peni- 
tence. May he bestow upon you all his grace, and 
on me likewise, according to his good pleasure.” 

On the 14th of January, 1572, Norfolk was 
brought to trial for high treason, and on the 
16th he was condemned to death. It is not 
necessary to follow Mr. Jardine in pointing out 
the irregularities of his trial, and the illegal 
evidence admitted against him. There is now 
no doubt that he had invited a foreign invasion, 
and that was, of course, an act of high treason, 
In February, Elizabeth sent to Mary a me- 
morial of all the subjects of complaint she had 
to charge against her captive. Mary replied to 
them seriatim, with a force and truth which 
effectually prevented any replication. Unfor- 
tunately, both documents are of most un- 
manageable length; and, besides, the principal 
points have already been discussed in these 
articles. 

We have designedly passed over the alleged 
complicity of Mary and Norfolk, in “ The 
Rising of the North,” in 1569; for we have 
reason to believe that an important work on this 
subject, including many new documents, 1s 10 
the course of preparation. The insurrection 
was certainly premature, and its leaders acted 
without plan or concert. Its suppression was 4 
decisive overthrow to the Catholic party; but 
Protestant fears and jealousies were not abat 
by the event. On the 28th of May, the English 
Parliament presented a petition to Elizabeth, 
soliciting the punishment of Mary, the decla- 
ration that whoever asserted her right to the 
English crown should be deemed guilty of high 
treason, and the execution of the sentence 
passed on the Duke of Norfolk in the preceding 
January. Elizabeth complied with the last 
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uest, and on the 2nd of June Norfolk’s head 
fl on the scaffold. Mary had now no hopes of 
deliverance left, save from foreign intervention ; 


and we must reserve for a separate article the 


connexion of her unhappy career with the 
ral politics of Europe. 


gene 


Revelations of Spain in 1845. By an English 
sident. 
Res [Second Notice.) 


Over author has a chapter on “ The Bandits of 
Andalusia” ; and instead of one, he might have 
siven us fifty, without much exhausting the ma- 
terials for so prolific a subject. Robbers are to 
he found in every quarter of the Peninsula, 
and in almost every grade of society. In 
nine cases out of ten, the Contrabandista, or 
smuggler, is one; so is the Guerrillero, or 
regular soldier; so is the regular soldier ; so 
isthe Mesonero, or innkeeper ; so are the officers 
of the local administration, from the Alcalde 
tothe meanest functionary ; and so, in fact, are 
the minister of state and the lowest clerk or 
messenger in his office. But let us confine our 
attention to the open robber, the bandit of the 
highway. Of highwaymen there are small and 
large bodies. The latter, of whom many are 
military deserters or disbanded soldiers, pique 
themselves hugely on doing their business in a 
respectable, gentlemanly way. They will seldom 
take life if you do not offer resistance. The 
leader will chat comfortably with you on the last 
news from Madrid, and accommodate you most 
politely with lighted cigars, while his men run- 
mage your coach, your baggage, and the clothes 
on your back, for hidden treasure. But not all, 
nor perhaps the majority, are of this refined class. 
The first act of most is to tie your hands behind 
you, and lay you flat with your face tothe ground, 
while every corner is ransacked; and you may 
think yourself happy if you escape with the loss 
of everything,—-your very carriage being set on 
fire, in the hope of finding concealed gold. 
Sometimes you have to endure a hearty thrash- 
ing, in case you utter one word of complaint, or 
try to cast one inquisitive look towards the scene 
of plunder. This process generally takes an 
hour or two; but if it took a day or two, there 
would be no need of hurry,—for interruption is 
impossible where the oflicers of justice are so 
thinly scattered, and where these few are almost 
sure to be in league with the depredators :— 

“The entire south of the Peninsula is now over- 
run by these guerrilla bands. From Cartagena on 
the Mediterranean, to Cape St. Vincent and Carra- 
paterra on the Atlantic, they exist in a perpetual 
state of nomadic or irruptional depredation. Wild 
and almost inaccessible sierras abound throughout 
these regions; and making these the base of their 
operations, they descend from formidable points 
dappui in relentless raids upon the country round, 
and defy pursuit in their mountain fastnesses. Their 
depredations are as formidable in Algarve as in An- 
daluefa ; since the termination of the Miguelite war, 
the disbanded troops—especially those of the usur- 
pet—have never ceased to infest this province and 
its confines ; and one-sixth of the entire Portuguese 
amy is constantly employed in this singular district 
against robbers and contrabandists.” 

It would be well if they were confined to the 
South and to Algarve: they are not less common 
Mmost other provinces, save in the immediate 
Weinity of Government. 

There are, or lately were, a considerable 
tuber of celebrated bandit chiefs (itis a thriving 
business) in Spain ;—some who restricted the 
exercise of their profession to a single province, 
others who periodically visited every part of 
the country, One of these was Juan Vidal, 
Who, at the head of nearly 800 men, passed 
from Andalusia into Catalonia, or vice versd, 
With perfect impunity. Then there was E/ Ciervo, 
or “the Stag,” a famous ruler in the Sierra de 





Ronda, who, like Juan Vidal, alternated the 
highwayman’s life with that of the guerrillero, 
or partisan leader. For nine long years this 
personage evaded or defied the pursuits of jus- 
tice, and at last was subdued only by regular 
troops, while separated from his companions. 
But the most famous of all is the Andalusian 
Navarro, surnamed Abd-el-Kader. For many 
years he has roamed with impunity through the 
——- of Malaga, Cordova, and Seville. He 

as greatly improved on the old system: not 
only does he plunder travellers and the diligence, 
but such as ie wealth he drags with him to 
some one of his numerous mountain homes, and 
retains them until a ransom is forthcoming. Nor 
is this all. Not unfrequently he carries away 
the rich from their own houses (generally at 
midnight), and detains them in like manner. 
To quicken the measures of all his prisoners 
towards their release, he generally applies the 
bastinado, with blows on every part of the body, 
in the degree proportioned to the obstinacy of 
the sufferer. Thus it was with Don Ramon, a 
rich physician of Granada, who, in the autumn 
of 1843, fellinto Abd-el-Kader’s power Twenty 
thousand dollars were at first demanded for his 
ransom; but after some higgling, he was in- 
formed that five thousand was the lowest sum 
that would be taken. As he still refused to sign 
an order for the money, half a dozen canes were 
speedily cut; he was tied to the trunk of a tree, 
with pen, ink and paper within his reach; and 
blows, inflicted by half a dozen stout arms, were 
showered on all parts of his body. This time, 
however, Don Ramon supported the infliction 
with as much heroism as an Indian captive ; he 
neither cried out, nor moved a muscle of his 
face. In the evening the discipline was repeated, 
and what is worse, on an empty stomach: still 
the Don was unbending. But the following day, 
the united influence of fasting and the scourge 
was effectual : the order for five thousand dollars 
was signed, dispatched and paid; and the phy- 
sician set at liberty. If popular report be true, 
(of which, however, we in England must doubt, ) 
this formidable robber planned the imprisonment 
of no less a personage than the Queen of Por- 
tugal, on her journey from Beja northwards, 
within a few nt an of the Spanish frontier. With 
four hundred men, he is said to have been on 
the alert, waiting the report of his scouts ; but 
hearing her Majesty had doubled her guard at 
Beja, he desisted from the enterprise. Whether 
this report be true or not, the audacity with which 
he carries—or lately did carry—on his depreda- 
tions, from the Mediterranean in the south to Up- 
per Arragon in the north, is truly astonishing. His 
horses are the best in Spain: with them, we 


cannot be surprised that he should often set his | 
He is said to be | 


military pursuers at defiance. 
popular with the poor, whom he never molests ; 
but whom, on the contrary, he often presents 
with valuable gifts, and thus renders them use- 
ful auxiliaries in his designs. In some districts, 


they are said to unite a little of the bandit pro- | 
fession with the cultivation of the ground, by | 
| severance if repulsed. 


way of improving their incomes. But the most 
singular characteristic of this chief (and some 
others of less note) is, that he has among his 
followers an uncassocked priest, to whom he 
probably allows a larger share of the booty than 
to the rest. The usefulness, indeed, of such a 
man,—who can not only murder himself, but, 
according to popular belief, send murderers, 
when mortally wounded, post-haste to heaven, 
—is beyond all calculation. There is another 
robber chief in the Ronda who has a friar in 
his band. The latter is called Fray José, and 
is said to be as expert in cleaving a skull as in 
shriving a dying companion. He is represented, 
too, as the planner of every difficult enterprise, 
and as the counseller in every dangerous emer- 








gency. In Galicia there was lately another friar, 
Saturnino by name, who combined in himself the 
two-fold character of robber-chief and confessor. 
After such facts, in the truth of which all tra- 
vellers concur, we need not hesitate to admit 
the prowess, any more than the existence, of our 
own Friar Tuck, whose exploits in no way ex- 
ceeded those attributed to the living Friar José, 
and others of the same stamp. 

The magistrate whose especial duty it is to 
put down such lawless bands is the Alcalde; 
but in our days he is much shorn of his ancient 
glory. In the large towns, he may still keep 
up some appearance of dignity ; but what are 
we to think of such characters as the following ? 

* T once had occasion to see the first Alcalde of a 
remote Andalucian village engaged in his official 
duties. This mayor and chief magistrate of a muni- 
cipality wore no shirt, an article which seriously 
formed no part of his ordinary costume; his fect 
were encased in the heavy brogues which the pea- 
santry commonly wear in winter, of leather, ill- 
tanned and never cleaned—the mud not even scraped 
off. His legs were stockingless, as was apparent from 
the bare shins which his rather short and negligent 
pantaloons displayed. Of what nature were the inner 
garments which he wore above, it was impossible to 
determine, for he was wrapped up with characteristic 
national pride in an old and tattered cloak ; and a 
greasy and broken hat of cotton velvet, peaked, and 
set with dignity on the side of his head, completed 
his attire. His hands were rougher and blacker even 
than his face, and I ascertained that he could not 
write. His Escribano, or notary, supplied this defi- 
ciency, being the usual Fiel de Fechos, or substitute 
for a village attorney. Both seated at a tremulous 
table, smoked paper cigars without interinission, 
while the witnesses gave their evidence, and about a 
dozen bare-legged peasants, with guns, represented 
the National Guard.” 

Is it any wonder that such men should be the 
allies, rather than the captors, of robbers? That 
they are so, is unquestionable. So long as their 
own houses or manors remain untouched, they 
know how to wink if they are powerful,—or to 
plead inability to put down licentiousness if they 
are poor and ill-attended. Of this truth, there 
was lately an amusing illustration. An Alcalde 
had lost his leg, and supplied the want by a 
wooden stump. But of this unseemly appendage 
he soon grew tired, and ordered a cork one 
from Paris. It was accordingly sent; but the 
diligence which brought it had the usual luck 
to be plundered, and the leg was carried away, 
But the functionary knew his remedy ; he had 
only to post hand-bills through the district, to 
say, that if the limb were not speedily restored 
he would scour the country, and summarily hang 
up every violator of the laws that fell in his way ; 


j and restored it was, without delay. 


Connected with the robbers are the mendicants, 
who (if young and vigorous) are as ready for the 
one profession as for the other. We have often 
heard of the sturdiness of the Spanish beggar ; 
and the case seems to be the same now as it was 
in the reign of the second Philip. He is still 
noted for his independent manner, for his con- 
summate impudence, and for his obstinate per- 
“Tf he has no property 
of his own, he is lord of all the properties in the 
country ; and his rounds are no less regular 
than those of the land agent, or tax-collector.”’ 

There is no starving in a country where the 
vagrant is sure to be relieved at every house he 
visits; and where, if houses are distant from 
one another, he has only to shake the first tree 
he comes to. In every place he is received as a 
visitor, rather than one in search of alms. And 
then his application for relief, “Pray give me 
something for the love of God and the Blessed 
Virgin,’’ is scarcely to be resisted by any true child 
of the Church. _ Is not alms-giving a compensa- 
tion for sin? And are not endless torments (a 
subject on which a Spanish beggar is always 
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eloquent) reserved for all those that do not give? 
What ! condemn my precious soul for the sake of 
a handful of uaa in a country where food is 
so plentiful! Impossible! and away goes the 
beggar with some addition to his load. 

The short account which our author gives of 
current Spanish literature is to the last degree 
unsatisfactory. Much, considering the horrors 
of civil war, and the all-absorbing attention to 
politics, there cannot be; but there is something 
more than the extremely meagre titles he 
enumerates. With respect to the colleges and 
universities, too, he is too brief and too inde- 
finite. In his vindication, however, it may be 
observed, that reform has not yet done with 
their establishments, and that it would be nearly 
useless to dwell on them, until they have under- 
gone their last revision. 

It is pleasing to receive his testimony (which 
is confirmed by every tourist) as to the com- 

arative easy cireumstances of the people. 

‘hough the country has been twice invaded by 
foreign armies, and harassed so many years by 
the more dreadful scourge of civil war, the con- 
dition of the great body of the population is 
enviable. They have no luxuries, and few of 
what we call comforts; but then they have 
never known, and do not miss them; while 
necessaries they have in abundance. Their 
lives, too, (with the exception of those connected 
with the banditti) seem to preserve their ancient 
simplicity. If they are ignorant, it is the fault 
of the State, which is at so little trouble to edu- 
cate them. If some of their customs are, in a 
religious eye, objectionable, the fault is not 
theirs (for they know no better), but that of 
their priests. These functionaries were never 
much distinguished for zeal, and they are now 
less so than ever. For this evil, which is the 
worst of nearly all social evils, a remedy might 
be devised, by an ample toleration of religious 
sects. But when is this result to be expected? 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Self, by the Author of ‘Cecil.’ 3 vols.—Recol- 
lecting the amount of excitement and controversy 
which followed the appearance of ‘Cecil,’ and how 
those were censured who ventured the plain solution, 
not to be escaped from by any person who reads 
novels with an eye for style, we turned to ‘Self? with 
a languid curiosity, to ascertain whether the author 
had endeavoured to work with the old machinery ; or 
whether there were new trimmings and touches of 
paint on the mask, to beguile all who are eager to 
be beguiled. There has been no change, either of 
“ dresses” or “decorations.” On the contrary, an 
off-hand preface once again calls attention to the 
singular resemblance which exists betwixt the ‘ Con- 
fessions of the Coxcomb’ and the style of Mrs. 
Gore’s easy-going novels; for such, unmistakeably, 
and not among the best of the family, is this new 
illustration of selfishness, offered in the fortunes and 
misfortunes of Philip Askham. We have the flu- 
ency but not the sparkle of ‘The Peeress’ and § The 
Désennuyée,’ the conventionalism of * Mrs, Army- 
tage,’ but not the feeling which relieved it—the 
twenty times-told tale of the days and doings of Carl- 
ton House,—the philosophical and political tinsel, 
which is in reality pure gold beaten to gossamer-leaf 
by remorseless and mechanical usage,—and, what is 
rare among the series of works whereof this is about 
the fiftieth, a story neither happily contrived nor 
artfully managed. ‘ Unnatural!” must be the cry 
throughout the book, whenever we encounter the 
revengeful Sir Hugh de Bayhurst, or the preternatu- 
rally wise and self-sacrificing Selina. The hero isa 
younger son, who, owing to his brother’s detention at 
Verdun, is for many years obliged, by family ordi- 
nances, to take the state upon him of the heir of the 
property. Mrs.——the author of ‘Cecil,’ we mean, 
is fond of displaying the heartlessness of man to- 
wards woman. Percy offers us a notable specimen. 
So soon as we saw the ground taken, we were as con- 
vinced of what was coming as we are of the close of 


are struck. Thus, the greater part of the tale, be- 





a cabaletta by Donnizetti, when the opening chords 


sides being painfully dreary, has a monotony not its 
own, but its predecessors’. The brightest pages in it 
are humorous,—those, we mean, picturing the re- 
turn of the déténu Lord Askham, with sundry foreign 
appurtenances, The scene, however, is unmanageably 
long, and would lose its point and savour if detached 
from its “antecedents.” But when all is said and done, 
weighed and allowed for, the reading world would be 
truly blind to its own interests, were it to refuse to 
welcome one of this worldly, clever, entertaining 
family of novels, served up with the forced flowers 
and vegetables of every spring. Long live ‘ Cecil,’ 
then! and that he (if it is not to be she) may write 
for us some fifty volumes more; may the * gall in 
his ink,” promised in the motto, and performed in 
* Self,’ hold bitterly out! 

Elective Polarity the Universal Agent, by Frances 
Barbara Burton.—Our readers are gentle and gallant, 
and would not for the world countenance us in saying 
anything against a lady; and yet they will see by the 
following extracts whata very awkward position our re- 
spect for their chivalry placesus in: —* His [Newton's] 
views were too contracted for astronomy. He could 
not enter into the majesty of the celestial movye- 
ments ?....One might as well look at Jupiter through 
a microscope as study astronomy under Sir Isaac 
Newton's auspices, The universal Creator framed 
Sir Isaac to analyze aliquant quantities, not to desig- 
nate immensity.” Itis the theory of our authoress, 


that our state of things for the time being depends | 


on the magnetic influences of the Pole star. Twelve 
thousand years ago, a Lyre was near the Pole. Now, 
a Lyre is a large star, and fossil remains testify the 


immense magnitude of the terrestrial products of | 


that time, &e. &e. “ By elective polarity is under- 
stood effluvial impetuses of ineffable activity, which 


circulate throughout all organizations: each emana- | 


tion whereof, comprising certain elementary or mag- 
netic properties, in accordance with the angular and 
polaric diversities inherent in its classification, and its 
activity being determined, as before stated, by the 
proportional polaric obliquity and angular acuteness 
of its circulating qualities.” The rounded obtuseness 
of our stationary qualities prevents our being per- 
fectly able to see what this means; but Goldsmith, 
in* The Vicar of Wakefield,’ cites an authority for the 
fact, that the concatenation of self-existences, pro- 
ceeding in a reciprocal duplicate ratio, naturally pro- 
duces a problematical dialogism. Whether this has 
anything to do with elective polarity, as defined by 
Miss Burton, we are at a loss to say; but we are 
quite eclectic in our methods, and never more happy 
than when we can bring the fruits of our researches 
from different quarters, that we may lay them before 
those who perhaps will draw light out of two dark- 
nesses, just as, in the undulatory theory, darkness is 
sometimes the consequence of two lights. 

Sketches of Life and Character taken ai the Police 
Courts, by George Hodder.—The majority of these 
sketches appeared originally in the Morning Herald. 
They are of the same class and character as ‘ The 
Mornings at Bow-street,’ published many years 
since, but every way inferior. 

The Annual Mirror, by W. Lurcott.—The idea 
of a brief historical record to be published annually 
is a good one. The well-known ‘ Annual Register’ 
runs too much into dissertation and discussion, good 
or bad as may be; of late years very bad indeed— 
whereas a judicious, well condensed, and well selected 
record of mere facts, might be sold for a comparative 
trifle, and be of service to a very large class, who 
have not the means to purchase the old and more ex- 
pensive volume. But Mr. Lurcott is not, we fear, 
the right man to prepare such a work, the whole 
merit of which must consist in the clearness of the 
outline, and the consistent completeness with which 
that outline is filled up. Here, for example, amongst 
the obituaries in our own special department, we 
have a notice of the death of Calcott, Mazzinghi, &c., 
but no mention of Briggs, R.A., Von Holst, Corbould, 
Merivale, Beckford, Mrs. Hofland, Francis Baily, or 
Dr. Dalton! 

Straight-forwardness Essential to the Christian, by 
M. A. Kelty.—The Law a Rule of Life to the Chris- 
tian, by the Rev. C.S. Bird, M.A.—The Oratory ; or, 
Prayers and Thoughts in verse, by W. Nind, M.A. 
—Fasting not a Christian Duty, ‘an essay,’ by C. 
Knight.—Prayers for the Dead, for the Use of Members 











of the Church of England.—Tracts these, on Teligi 
subjects, of average merit. The last two take the 
extremes of the opinions, about which clergy and 
laity are now at issue. 7 
The principal Offices of the Brain and other Centres, 
by Joseph Swan.—This is an unpretending tract on 
a large and important subject. In these days of 
octavos and quartos and great pretensions, ‘it is 
startling to see a man like Mr. Swan come out in the 
form of a shilling pamphlet, in the faith that the re. 
sult of years of patient toil and industry will not 
unnoticed, though in so humble a shape. Whether 
this small volume be the pilot of a large one we know 
not ; at any rate, it contains a vast mass of informa 
tion on the functions of the brain and nervous sys- 
tem, stated in perspicuous language; and if, on the 
one hand, the author does not adopt the theories of 
modern physiologists, nor, on the other, keep en- 
tirely free from assumptions of his own, every one 
must at least allow that the views of the author of 
‘A Demonstration of the Nerves of the Human 
Body’ are entitled to the most respectful attention, 
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8vo. 48.6¢. cl. 
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Tennyson's Poems, new edit. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. cl. . 

Thiers’s French Revolution translated, Part VI. (Popular Library) 
med. 8vo, 2s. 6d. swd. 

Treatise on Knowledge necessary to Amateurs in Painting, by M.F. 
X. de Burtin, translated by R. White, Esq. 8vo. 12s, cl. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Neuf Desseins par M. Decamps. 
Paris, April 23. 
On my former visits to the Louvre, I omitted to 
mention, and indeed to see, a work which has given 
me a higher idea of French art than I had before 
conceived. I mean M. Decamps’ drawings illustra- 
tive of the story of Samson. They contain a treasure 
of great thoughts and poetical images such as It 
rarely falls to our lot to discover in modern designs 
Some French critics have suggested their resemblance 
to the works of Martin. They reminded me much 
more of those of Blake—an artist whose name, you 
will not be surprised to hear, is unknown here, since 
it is hardly known in England. There is in M. De- 
camps’ drawings the same character, unlike, and 
above, all the men and things we are conversant 
with: a character of august and solemn simplicity, 
which the imagination readily adopts as that of 
oriental and patriarchal life—in a word, as Biblical. 
Martin deals more with the gorgeous and populous 
cities of the later periods of Jewish history, while 
Decamps lays his scene in the stern and boundless 


Hlistoire de Samson. 
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desert, oT amid the rude and massive architecture of 
the remotest ages. Thus, though he is free from 
Blake's glaring defects and wild extravagancies, 10 one 
sho has studied that singular production, the illus- 
trations of the Book of Job, can fail to think of it 
ghile looking at this remarkable series. aay 

The subject of the first is, *The Annunciation of 
the Birth of Samson to his Parents.’ The land- 
scape is wonderfully grand, wild and solemn, On 
the left, in the distance, two palms on a rising 

und; on the right, a solitary carruba, the forms 
of which those who remember the dark green tufts 
which relieve the scorched rocks of the South, will 
instantly recognize. Foreground bare and stony; 
hills in the distance. A little on the right, the rock 
which serves as an altar for the sacrifice of the chosen 
parents ; from this ascends a diagonal column of 
fame and smoke, borne on which the angel mounts 
to heaven in an attitude of great authority and 
grandeur. ; a 

As in a fiery column charioting 
His Godlike presence. 

At a little distance, Manoah and his wife are 
kneeling; he, with his face prostrate to the earth; 
she, in an attitude of more astonished and passive 
veneration, motionless, with her arms folded across 
her breast. The whole is clad in the sublimity and 


mystery of the infant world, the wildness of yet 
untamed nature, the deep reverence of man under 
the visible hand of God, and the visible ministry of 


his angels. 

2, *The Combat with the Lion.” This, though it 
contains very striking details, is not, I think, one of 
the happiest of the series. The attitude of Samson 
is fine, but there is something half painful, half gro- 
tesque in that of the lion. Samson stands with his 
right foot on a piece of rock, his left rooted on the 
ground ; his right hand grasps the throat of the huge 
beast, whom he thus holds suspended, while with his 
left he wrenches the fore-leg. The left corner of 
the landscape contains a beautiful group of oriental 
trees, 

3. ‘Samson watching the Burning of the Philis- 
tines’ Cornfields.’ Landscape, of a solemn and savage 
character; only relieved by a flock of sheep and a | 
shepherd, and by some other very slight indications | 
ofthe dwelling and works of man. The compact | 
mass of the flock is in fine contrast with the wild | 
fight of the foxes, whose scattered and devastating | 
course we trace by the columns of smoke ascending | 
here and there across the long horizontal streaks of 
the western sky, and by some gleams of flame in the | 
general dimness of the twilight landscape. The main | 
figure is admirable; Samson, seated on a piece of 
tock, with his shepherd's crook thrown behind him, 
contemplates with intense delight and exultation the 
success of his stratagem. Bending forward with eager 
joy, he grasps one foot which is crossed over the other 
knee, while his raised eyebrow, severed lips, and 
breathing nostril, give him an air of something he- 
tween the triumph of a hero, and the mischievous joy 
of aschoolboy.* Nothing can be more expressive. 

4.‘The Gates of Gaza.’ Perhaps the finest of 
the series, Imagine a sky of uniform and cloudless | 
darkness, faintly lit up by acrescent moon. On the 
left and centre, the outlines of the city walls—heavy, 
tyclopean masses,—sleeping in the still night. No- | 
thingis stirring. The foreground,—a rugged declivity, | 
in the clefts of which you faintly discern stunted trees. 
On the right, a steep ascent, “the hill of Hebron,” 
up which the solitary figure of the chosen Israelite, 
Projected by the faint moon light, is seen striding with | 
portentous steps under the load of the city gates. But 

feel how little I can give any idea of the sublimity 
of this design. The darkness, the profound repose, 
the monotonous succession of huge angular out- | 
lines (of which the monstrous gates form a part) cut- | 
ting the night sky ; and then—the only things that | 
have life and motion—the solitary and comparatively 
diminutive figure of “the heaven gifted man,”—and | 
the pale and delicate moon that looks down on the 
Wonder, | 

5.*The Rout of the Philistines.’ Samson un- 
armed (“ weaponless himself”) and nearly naked, 
brandishing the jawbone of the ass in his right hand, 
i$ pursuing the armed host which flees before him— 

*M 
wet = it, is very good French for what I have said 
roe ng truth is, that the youthful air of the actor and 

itself, not only justify, but require this expression, | 








Y Companion exclaimed, ‘* Comme il a l’air gamin !” 


| “glorious strength” is yet to be put forth in the 


“spurning them to death by troops.” The figure is 
nobly conceived and finely drawn. There is nothing of 
the huge bulk and exaggerated display of muscle which 
are generally given to the pagan types of strength. 
The frame of the Hebrew champion is athletic, but 
youthful, agile, and graceful. The only portentous 
feature is the mass of coal black hair, waving like a 
banner in the wind—or, to speak more correctly, 
streaming, with the rapid motion of the body. The 
back which is turned to us, is full of elastic vigour, 
called into action by “ vouthful courage and magna- 
nimous thoughts.” On a rising ground on the left, 
under a group of cedars, stand a party of Israelites, 
spectators of the strange rout. These tranquil figures 
and umbrageous trees, are a welcome relief from the 
tumult of the foreground. I do not much like the 
Roman armour of the Philistines in spite of Milton’s 
authority for the “hammered cuirass” and the “ crest- 
ed helmets.” They break that remarkable harmony 
which generally characterizes these drawings. 

6. ‘Samson starting from the Couch of Dalila on 
hearing the approach of the Philistines.” As I see 
little to admire in this, I had rather say nothing 
about it. It may have merits which escape me. 

7. ‘Samson shorn of his miraculous locks, borne 
out a prisoner.’ There are very fine features in this, 
though it does not appear to me equal to several 
others. Let us pass on to 

8. ‘Sampson grinding corn in prison.” Admirable 
in conception and execution, full of profound thought 
and feeling. The once resistless hero—the man 
“separate to God, designed for high exploits,’ is 
here before us in his fallen estate, * debased lower 
than bondslave.” The arms are pressing on the 
pole which turns the mill; the body and head bent 
forward: the muscular legs loaded with chains and 
bolts, he is plodding on with the heavy monotonous 
motion prescribed by his weary toil—* the labour of 
a beast.” The posture of the head tells at once his 
blindness, and his profound dejection, The gaoler 
sits looking at his mighty captive with a wonder no 
custom can extinguish, and not unmixed with pity. 
Through the grated windows we see some of the 
enemies, whose “ scorn and gaze’’ he is become, look- 
ing at the miserable wreck— 

Of that invincible Samson, far renowned 
The dread of Israel's foes, who with a strength 
Equivalent to angels’, walked their streets, 
None offering to fight; who, single combatant 
Duelled their armies ranked in proud array, 
Ilimself an army: now unequal match, 
To save himself against a coward arm'd 
At one spear’s length ! 

Yet even from this utter desolation the artist has 
contrived to give us some faint anticipations of an 
issue. The noble head once more clothed with its 
miraculous locks, has an air of that resolute resigna- 
tion which accepts the extremity of chastisement, 
and prepares for the extremity of action. Great 
sins, great woes, great resolves, lie heavy on that 
mighty brow ; and we feel an Ahnung (to borrow an 
inimitable word) that all is not over, and that his 


service of Him who gave it. Meanwhile he executes 
his painful and servile drudgery in patience, inwardly 
saying— 

Nothing of all these evils hath befallen me 

But justly. 

Let me here, 

As I deserve, pay on my punishment. 
This drawing seems to me as full of the mysterious 
foreboding of destiny as a Greek tragedy, or as 
Milton’s poem. The light which streams through 
the barred windows, and falls sharply on the great 


Living or dying, thou hast fulfilled 
The work for which thou wast foretold 
To Israel; and now liest victorious 
Among thy slain, self-killed, 

Not willingly. but tangled in the fold 
Of dire necessity. 

And here it strikes me that you will probably 
think I have read M. Decamps’ drawings by the 
light of our great poet’s imagination ;—so singular is 
the coincidence between what appear to me to be the 
conceptions of the one, with the language of the 
other. So far from this being the case, I had not 
read Samson Agonistes for so long a time that though 
I retained a full impression of its grandeur I had no 
recollection of a line it contains, except the few 
engraven on my memory by their marriage with 
Handel’s music. I took it up, not only after I 
returned from the Louvre, but after I had written 
the whole of what is now before you. As I read, the 
astonishing resemblance in the thoughts of the two 
men of genius struck me so powerfully, that I could 
not resist helping out my own imperfect attempt to 
give an idea of what seemed to me the intention of 
the artist, with the great words of the poet. I cannot 
help conjecturing that M. Decamps must be familiar 
with them ; for however sublime the simple narrative 
of the Bible, it leaves sufficient scope to the imagina- 
tion, to allow of very different filling up of the 
details ; as, indeed, innumerable designs from it 
prove. Ifthe coincidence in question is accidental, 
it is another proof of the idleness of the charge of 
plagiarism—often brought against the most original 
genius, 

M. Decamps has filled the space left vacant by the 
side of Milton and Handel, and I made this reflee- 
tion with a deeper and graver satisfaction than you 
will perhaps think justified by the occasion, for I 
looked upon this co-operation of the genius of France 
in working out a great poetical idea, as one success- 
ful attempt to establish that true and peaceful 
“ balance of power’’ between the three great nations 
to whom the mental culture of mankind seems now 
especially committed, on which the welfare and the 
harmony of the world must so largely depend. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tutre is little doubt, now, that the Cambridge 
Camden Society will escape the extreme penalty 
with which, for its sins, it was threatened, and be 
reformed into a useful member of Antiquity-loving 
and Art-promoting society, At the meeting of that 
body held on Thursday last, (its President in the 
chair), the Secretary, after re-stating the facts which 
had brought the Association into its present position, 
proceeded to read the report of the committee as to 
the steps which had been taken by them since the 
meeting in March, as preliminary to the meeting in 
May, when the fate of the society is to be sealed, 
Thecommittee have consulted counsel (the Attorney- 
General and Professor Starkie) on the question of 
dissolution ; and both of these eminent legal authori- 
ties are of opinion, in the first place, that the society, 
having made no provision in its laws for a dissolution, 
cannot legally dissolve itself without the consent of 
every individual member being given thereto; in the 
second place, with regard to proxies, that members 
unable to attend may authorize any resident member 
to vote on all questions to be determined. The con- 
clusion of the report stated that, having waited till 
the last moment at which notice could be given of 
any proposition to be submitted regularly to the 
society at the anniversary meeting, in the hope that 
suggestions might be received from other quarters 












captive, is in keeping with the moral chiaroscuro of | 
the picture—thick gloom, pierced by some rays from | 
heaven. 

No. 9. is the closing scene of the great drama. 
Samson, with his extended arms resting on the two 
main pillars of the temple, has just * howed himself” 
and the ponderous masses are reeling from their | 
centres. The affrighted and falling groups are finely | 
drawn, and I fancied I could discover in them a care- 
ful study of such works as the Incendio del Borgo. 
The figure of the blind and captive hero, thus accom- 
plishing his doom, and involving in it the enemies of 
his God and of his race, is worthy to close these noble 
compositions. A few moments more, and all will be 
accomplished, and we may pronounce over the 
“faithful champion” who has so nobly expiated his 
frailties, the sublime words of Milton— 





which might supersede the necessity of their inter- 
vention, the committee have resolved to announce, 


| that, in the event of the proposition for taking steps 


to dissolve the society being negatived, resolutions 
will be proposed such as shall appear to them to pre- 
sent an arrangement to which they can be parties, 
and by which, in their opinion, the society can con- 
tinue to subsist in the spirit of its original constitu- 
tion, and consistently with duty, usefulness and 
honour. 

The Shakespeare, Percy, and Camden Societies 
have held their usual annual meetings within the 
present week ; but the reports adopted offer little 
for extract or observation. The speedy publication 
of Henslowe’s Diary seems to have given a fillip to 
the Shakespeare Society, and several new subscribers 

| have been added to the list of members, The 
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* Percy” manages to carry on existence and its 
system of monthly publication upon an unusually 
sinall fund. There was an attempt made, we under- 
stand, to set aside for a year the system of issuing 
monthly driblets, and of employing the funds of the 
Society in the publication of books like Hawes’ ¢ Pas- 
time of Pleasure, the Poems of William Brown, 
and the Works of Taylor, the Water-Poet. The 
monthly issue, however, was thought a peculiar fea- 
ture in this Society, (and so it is,) and the resolution 
was overruled. In the mean time, the ballot-box has 
made its way into the Perey Council, (we recom- 
mended its adoption, it will be remembered, some 
time back,)—so that we may look for better books in 
the year now opening. The Caméen affairs are ina 
healthy condition, and the Verney volume (the last 
publication of the bygone year) will be ready for | 
delivery within the present month. The ‘ Liber de | 
Antiquis Legibus,’ a chronicle of the mayors and | 
sheriffs of London, and of divers events of those | 
times, is, we are told, in active preparation, under | 
the editorial care of Mr. Stapleton. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Dr. Wolff gave a long 
narrative of his mission to Bokhara, to a numerous 
and highly respectable meeting, assembled in the 
Great Room of Exeter Hall, Admiral Sir E. Codring- 
ton inthe chair. The Report of the Stoddart and 
Conolly Fund Committee having been read, Captain 
Grover stated his determination not to accept the 
reimbursement of his expenses from the Committee. 
It was then agreed that a subscription should be 
opened to present Dr. Wolff with some suitable 
testimonial. In the course of the proceedings, the 
Rev. G. Stoddart, the only surviving brother of Colonel 
Stoddart, commenced an extraordinary and unex- 
pected attack on Captain Grover, which was very | 
properly discouraged by the chairman. 

Adverting once more to the explanations on the 
subject of international copyright, given by M. Gui- 
zot in the Chamber of Deputies, we may add, that 
the negotiations for a treaty between France and 
Belgium, are, we understand, proceeding at a very 
deliberate pace,—the former country not being anxious 
to push them to any immediate conclusion. A 
very important and honourable branch of the manu- 
facturing industry of Belgium is, as our readers, 
and European readers in general, very well know, | 
its piratieal productions; and the high-minded | 
anxiety of France to extinguish the shameful traffic 
is appropriately met, on the part of this robber- 
country, by the demand of immense sums as indem- 
nity for the loss of its shameful profits on the literary 
highways. Were these sums at once paid, there is | 
reason to apprehend that a speculation so lucrative | 
in every way, might be merely removed from Bel- | 
gium to some one of the German States; and the | 
Government of the Tuileries is anxious to effect trea- | 
ties with Germany, on the basis of that with Sardinia, 
before paying to Belgium the price at which she | 
“can afford” to be honest. The gross immorality of 
the latter country, in openly claiming, under the royal 
countenance and encouragement, a vested interest in 
what the rest of the world is agreeing to denounce as 
intamous, gives, by its degrading contrast, a character 
of great nobility to the bearing of France in the same 
matter. Meantime, the foundation-principle of pro- 
tection, a/ home, to the produce of genius in literature 
and the arts,—which is the first step towards inter- 
national protection—is being everywhere laid. A | 
commission is about to be established at Jena, to de- | 
cide on all questions of piracy, whether of printed | 
works or engravings, and to assess the damages. Of 
its members, seven in number, two are to be authors, 
and two to be booksellers; and to these is to be added | 
au engraver or sculptor, as the case may require. A 
congress of literary men is to be held at Leipsic, on 
the 27th of the present month, under the presidency 
of Professor Biedermann , at which one of the ques- 
tions to be discussed is, How piracy can be properly | 
defined and limited in the domain of journalism ? | 
To return to France, we may offer two examples, fur- | 
nished by the last few days, of the results (pecuniary | 
in the one case, and honorary in the other) of the | 
estimation in which literature is held, and the im- | 
portance attached to its interests, in that country. | 
A new History of the French Revolution, by M.! 
Louis Blane, about to be immediately published, and | 
another work, by the same historian, of which we have | 
not the title, has been purchased by a company of | 


Paris booksellers, for a sum of 500,000 franes 


, (20,0007.!) ; and M. Victor Hugo has been raised to 


the peerage, by the title of Viscount Victor Hugo,— 
on which the Globe observes, in reference to the 
change that has come over the spirit of the times, 
that Louis Philippe has, therein, paid a meed of 
homage to genius, which Louis XTV., with all his 
power and affected patronage, dared not to have 
attempted.—Speaking of French literature, we may 
mention that M. Alexandre Dumas has obtained a 
verdict against M. Jacquot, writing under the name 
of Eugéne de Mericourt, for a publication, entitled 
* Manufactory of Romances :—Alexandre Dumas & 
Co.’— conveying serious imputations against the 
honour of that prolific writer. 

The Dublin papers mention the death of Lady 
Clarke, the wife of Sir A. Clarke, M.D., and only 
sister of Lady Morgan, an amiable and accomplished 


| woman, entitled to a remembrance in the Atheneum, 


as an oeccasional writer of light, cheerful verse [see 
her § Fun and Philosophy,’ 4th. No. 409], and of a 
comedy, ‘ The Irishwoman,’ which had considerable 


, Success on its appearance in Dublin, some twenty 
| or five-and-twenty years since. 


The comedy we 


have forgotten; but Lady Clarke herself ever 


| passed with us as a worthy representative of “the 


Irishwoman.” No person was better fitted by nature 
to grace and adorn society ; light-hearted, brilliant, 
full to overflowing with animal spirits, she was sure 
to be welcomed there: yet the wife and the mother 
was content to shine in a narrower sphere,—to do 


| the drudging duties of life, and to gladden with her 


good spirits her own family and fireside. Ina sen- 
tence, she was a high-principled and true-hearted 
woman, The last time, not many months since, that 
we had the pleasure to be in her company, we formed 


| part of a circle whom she entertained with snatches 


of old Irish songs, and others, more familiar, out of 
the * Beggars’ Opera.’ Little did we then think 
that one so cheerful and so full of life was suffering, 
as we now know, from a disease which was so soon 


| to terminate fatally. 


Mr. Thomas Dunean, A.R.A., 2 Scottish artist of 
repute, best known in Londen by his ‘ Prince Charles 
entering Edinburgh,’ lately engraved, has just died 
in that city, in the 39th year of his age, leaving a 
widow and six children wholly unprovided for. 

Letters from Bonn mention the alarming illness of 


| Augustus William Schlegel,—said to he from aneu- 


rism of the heart, and threatening the worst results 
to a subject of seventy-cight years old. The King 


| of Prussia had sent his physician to tend the sick 


philosopher; each day a deputation from the pro- 
fessors, and another from the students, of the univer- 
sity, presented themselves at his door for a bulletin ; 
and the inhabitants of Bonn, of their own free sug- 


| gestion, would suffer no carriage to pass through the 


street in which he lives. 
In the course of the renovation which the west 
front of St. Paul’s is undergoing, it has been dis- 


, covered that the whole of the architrave is composed 


of white marble. Workmen have been, for some 
days, busily employed in removing the thick coating 
of dirt with which, for years, it has been covered,— 
revealing, as they proceed, carvings which are said to 
be beautiful. 

A letter from Hanover speaks of an interesting 
archzological discovery which has been made in the 
village of Weyden, lying on the road from Cologne 
to Aix-la-Chapelle. ‘this object of antiquarian 
curiosity—the burial-place of a family—is reached 
by a staircase of eleven steps, and is a sepulchral 
cave, surrounded by lateral niches and covered by a 
vaulted roof. According to all appearance, the tomb 
has always been subterranean, and indicated exter- 
nally only by a fumulus ora simple stone. From 
this cavern have been exhumed, besides a number 
of vases, and instruments of vulgar use, a sarcopha- 
gus ornamented with figures, representing the Genii 
of the Four Seasons, and three busts in marble, one 
male, the others female, and all of the life size. 
These busts are said to be so superior to anything 
hitherto discovered on the banks of the Rhine, that it 
is conjectured that some rich family, the tenants of 
this sepulchre, may have brought them from Italy, or 
commissioned some Italian sculptor. Among the 
jewels found in the tomb, is a small female figure, 
3$ inches in height, of a light-blue opal, the perfection 
of whose chiselling, with the style of its drapery, have 





a has es bea ia ce Aaa! cee a 
caused it to be assigned to the third century of the 
Christian cra. It is said that several Belgian virtyos; 
are in treaty for this monument ; for which they have 
offered a large sum, with the view of taking it to 
pieces and transporting it into Belgium. We quite 
agree with the letter-writer, that the removal of such 
monuments from the localities to which they belon 
is justifiable only for the preservation of the mony. 
ments themselves—as in the case of the Elgin Mar. 
bles—and always disturbs a portion of the interest 
attaching to them. In such a case as this, he says, 
very sensibly, the thread of local tradition is broken 
by removal ; and a work of art or of antiquity is pre- 
served to the future—valuable, no doubt, in any 
keeping—but whose history and origin become, in the 
lapse of time, an enigma. In the Roman Campagna, 
some peasants, in search of succory, have found, in 
a field forming a portion of the domain of Prince 
Borghese, a considerable number of small antique 
figures, in terra cotta, some representing various por- 
tions of the human body, such as heads, eyes, arms, 
hands, feet—and other different animals, as horses 
oxen, sheep, pigs. The archeologists, who have a. 
amined these, agree in supposing them to be ez voto 
offerings, left in the Therme of the ancient town of 
Gabii, which were situated near the spot of this dis. 
covery, and whose waters had the reputation of 
healing many diseases, both of men and animals, 
It is only historically that these figures are of 
any value.—as objects of art they are of the 
coarsest execution, and those of the same kind ap 
parently cast in one common mould. The Prince 
Borghese has ordered extensive excavations in the 
neighbourhood, in search of any more valuable relies 
which it may contain.—While on the subject of Ar 
cheology, we may mention that, by desire of the 
Minister of the Interior, the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres in Paris, has appointed a com- 
mittee to examine the results of MM. Botta and 
Flandin’s discoveries at the ancient Nineveh; and 
the King has ordered a gallery to be prepared for 
their reception at the Louvre. 


A discovery has lately been made of a rarity of 
some value—a quarto edition of Shakspeare’s ‘ Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,’ of a date prior to the folio of 1623, 
in which year ithas hitherto been thought to have been 
first printed. This adds another quarto to the twenty 
printed by Stcevens. The title-page is unfortunately 
wanting ; bat on the first leaf is written, in a hand 
of the time, “ 1607 stayed by the aucthors ;” meaning, 
we suppose, stayed the printing,—a not uncommon 
occurrence at that time. This mention of “authors” 
is confirmatory of the view maintained by many, that 
more than one person was concerned in writing that 
play. The volume is in Mr. Collier's hands, and will 
be printed forthwith, as a supplement to Steevens's 
Twenty and Mr. Amyot’s * Taming of a Shrew,’ re- 
cently issued by the Shakespeare Society, from the 
Duke of Devonshire’s unique edition of 1594, 

Our private letters from Paris mention that M. 
de Vigny’s Othello is to be reproduced next month, 
Madame Volneys to act Desdemona—and that his 
Chatterton will shortly be again brought forward. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALI. 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of 
PRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning 
till Five in the Evening, and will be CLOSED on SATURDAY 
May 17.—Admission,i«,; Catale ls. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keaper. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
The ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at 

their Gatiery, Firvy-Turrr, Patt M ALT..— Admission, Is 

Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of 4 D- 
MITTANCE.--Just Opened, with a new and highly interesting 
exhibition, representing the CASTLE and TOWN of i EIDELBER! F 
(formerly the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) 
under the various aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and a. 
ing; and the exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DA} : 
at Paris, as seen at Sunset and Moonlight, and which has — 
universally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Cc — om 
noux, Open from 10 till 6. Admittance to view both Pictures—Saloon, 
1s.; Stalls, 2s, as heretofore. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—THE ATMO- 


SPHERIC RAILWAY, exhibited by a WORKING MODEF 
having a power to carry visitors from end to end. A cu te 
MECHANICAL HAND on a person who has lost his natural or 
Dr. RYAN’S first Series of LECTURES on the CHE MIST ETD 
DOMESTIC LIFE daily. Prof. BACHHOFFNER'S be 
LECTURES with brilliant experiments. LECTU RES on RUS 
RACTER, with MUSICAL 1LLUSTRATIONS by Mr. J. R 4 
companied by Dr, Wallis on the Pianoforte, every per 
urday, at Eight o’clock. New and beautiful ohjoste DIS. 
IATROPE, PHYSIOSCOPE, PROTEOSCOPE, “gs the 
d VIEWS. SUBMARINE EXPERIMENTS pF 
DIVER, and DIVING BELL. Working Models deseribed daily. 
Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-Price.’ 
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n° 914] 
EE_ 
SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Rovat Soctery.— April 17.—Sir James Ross, 

yP.in the chair.—A paper was read, by Prof. J. D. 
Forbes,‘ On the Viscous theory of Glacier Motion. 
Part I,’ containing experiments on the flow of plastic 
bodies, and observations on the phenomena of lava 
sreams. The author adduces some new experiments 
in confirmation of his theory of the nature and 
causes of the motion of glaciers, and which present 
an analogy with the phenomena exhibited, by the 
flow of masses of semi-fluid or viscous matter con- 
tained in a narrow channel along which they move 
by the force of gravity, and also with the ripple marks 
on the surface of a stream of water when its course is 
impeded by obstacles. These latter phenomena, he 
remarks, were noticed and accurately described by 
Leonardo da Vinci. Analogies of a still more strik- 
ing nature are presented by the appearance of streams 
of lava in their flow from volcanoes, and in the 
ogress of their descent ; which illustrate a great 
number ofthe phenomena of glacier motion, and cor- 
roborate the views of the author, as to their nature 
and as to the laws they obey. Various quotations 
are given from authors who have been struck with 
this analogy, and who have pointed it out more or 
Jess circumstantially in the narratives of their travels 
inthe neighbourhood of Etna and Vesuvius, to which 
the author adds some of his own observations on the 
lava from these mountains, which throw further light 
on the subject. 

Asecond paper was read, ‘ Description of a Self- 
registering Thermometer,’ by Mr. Mansfield Harrison. 
The instrument is composed of two parallel bars, the 
one of iron, the other of copper, united at their lower 
ends, and registering their differences of expansion by 
heat, by means of a series of multiplying levers, 
carrying a pencil which is made to press on paper 
yound round a cylinder moved by clock-work. 





GrotocicaL Soctety.—April 2.—Mr. Horner, 
President, in the chair—A paper was read, by Mr. 
Austen, ‘On an Aerolite said to have fallen near 
Lymington, Hants.’ A paper was also read by Capt. 


Bayfield, R.N., ‘On the junction of the Transition | 


and Primary rocks of Canada and Labrador.’ 

April \16.—The President in the chair.—A paper 
was read, by Mr. Macintosh, ‘On the Supposed Evi- 
dence of the former existence of Glaciers in North 
Wales.’ Mr. Macintosh combated the opinion of 
Dr. Buckland, as to the origin of scratches and 
grooves on various rocks, referring these appearances, 
in many cases, to structural phenomena. 

April 30.—Dr. Buckland in the chair.—A paper 
was read, by Mr. Murchison, ‘On the Paleozoic de- 
posits of Scandinavia and the Baltic provinces of 
Russia, and their relations to 4zvic or more ancient 
crystalline rocks, with an account of some great 
features of dislocation and metamorphism along their 
northern frontiers.’ In this paper Mr. Murchison 
gave a general outline of the result of his recent 
examination of Northern Europe, and the conclu- 
sions to which he has arrived, chiefly with reference 
to the classification of a large tract of country before 
undescribed on a large and comprehensive scale. 





_ Linnean Soctery.—April 15.—R. Brown, Esq. V.P. 
in the chair.—F. Staines, Esq. of San Louis, Mexico, 
was elected a Fellow. Read, the commencement of 
amemoir, entitled * Observations upon the Structure 
of two new Species of Hectocotyle, found upon the 
Tremoctopus violaceus aud the Argonauta argo; with 


1 Exposition of the Hypothesis, that these Hecto- | 


otyles are the males of the Cephalopods, upon 
which they are found,’ by A. Killiker, Professor of 
Physiology and Comparative Anatomy, at Zurich, 

ad also a paper, ‘On the Anjing Outan, or Wild 
Dog of the Malayan Peninsula (Chrys@us soccatus, 
Cant.), by T. Cantor, Esq. M.D. 


Boranicat, Soctety.—March 7.—E. Doubleday, 

 V.P., in the chair.—W. O. Newnham, Esq. 
and T. W, Barlow, Esq. were elected Members.— 
Read_* Notice of the Grasses found in the Neigh- 
bouthood of Bristol,’ by Mr. Thwaites. 


Caratcar Soctery.— March 31.—This being the 
ore anniversary, the annual Report was made by 
e president, Mr, Aikin, It recorded the loss of 














two distinguished members: Dr. Hope, of Edinburgh, 
[ Ath. No. 869], and Professor Daniell [ante, p. 340]. 
The society continues in a flourishing state, and has 
increased during the last year in all the classes of its 
members. The following officers and council were 
then elected: President, T. Graham, Esq.—JV‘ice- 
Presidents, A. Aikin, Esq., W. T. Brande, Esq., J. 'T. 
Cooper, Esq., T. Thomson, M.D. ~ Treasurer, R. 
Porrett, Esq.—Secretaries, R. Warington, Exsq., G. 
Fownes, Ph. D.—Foreign Secretary, E. F. Tesche- 
macher, Esq.—Council, B. Babington, M.D., W. J. 
Cock, Esq., W. De la Rue, Esq., W. Gregory, M.D., 
J. F. W. Johnston, Esq., M.A., R. Kane, M.D., W. 
B. Leeson, M.D., W. H. Pepys, Esq., R. Phillips, 
Esq., J. D. Smith, Esq., J. Stenhouse, Ph. D., J. L. 
Wheeler, Esq. 


April7.—The President, Prof. Graham, in the 
chair. The following communications were read :— 
A note from M. Liebig, stating, that all doubts re- 
specting the identity of leucol and kinoline were re- 
moved. A paper by Prof. Biinsen, of Marburg, who 
was present, ‘ On the Existence of Oxide of Nickel in 
certain kinds of brittle Copper, to the Extent of Halfa 
per Cent.’ The skimmings of this copper contained so 
much as 20 per cent. of oxide of nickel visibly erys- 
tallized in regular octohedrons, of which a specimen 
was exhibited. These crystals of oxide of nickel are 
in aremarkable condition, as they resist the action of 
acids as strongly as the well known alloy of osmium 
and iridium. They are the cause of the brittleness 
of the copper. The President mentioned, that, about 
a year ago, the copper smelters of Wales all failed, 
for atime, to make good copper ; he also found the 
copper then produced to contain nickel, and to be 
brittle from a minute quantity of a crystalline sub- 
stance diffused through it. A note by the President, 
* On the useful Applications of the Refuse-Lime of 
Gas-works,’ containing analyses of this substance in 
its different conditions. It was recommended to roast 
or dry the refuse-lime strongly, to complete the oxida- 
tion of its sulphur compounds, before applying it 
to land as manure. The refuse-lime was also shown 
to be a convenient source of the hypo-sulphite of 
soda, if simply dried in air and afterwards dissolved, 
and carbonate of soda added to it. A memoir, by 
Dr. J. Blyth and Dr. A. W. Hoffman, * On Styrole, 
and some of the Products of its Decomposition.’ 
Styrole is a volatile oil, obtained by distilling the 
balsam styrax or storax, although only in small quan- 
tity, and has a general analogy to benzin. In one 
property styrole is, perhaps, the most extraordinary 
of substances: a limpid fluid at ordinary tempera- 
tures, it becomes a transparent colourless glass when 
heated up to a certain point, and remains so when it 
again becomes cool,—a circumstance which will draw 
the attention of optical inquirers to styrole. In dis- 
tilling storax to obtain this liquid, 20 parts of storax 
are mixed with 7 parts of carbonate of soda, and 
water put into the retort. In one experiment, 41 
pounds of balsam yielded 12 ounces of styrole; in 
another, 27 pounds yielded 3 ounces. The fresher 
and softer the storax, the more productive is it of 
styrole. A memoir, by Dr. J. S. Muspratt and Dr. 
Hoffman, ‘ On Toluidine, a new organic base, from 
the oil of the balsam of tolu. This new alkali is vola- 
tile, contains no nitrogen, and belongs to a class of 
bases represented by aniline. 


April 14,—Prof. Brande, V.P.,in the chair.—Read, 
a paper by Dr. Clark, of Aberdeen, ‘ On purifying 
Water from Lead acquired from leaden Pipes or 
Cisterns.’ He finds simple filtration sufficient to re- 
move oxide of lead from the water. Drs, Mac- 
lagan and Tilley, ‘On the Conversion of Cane-sugar 
into a Substance isomeric with Inulin and Cellulose.’ 
W. Crum, Esq., ‘ On the Action of Chloride of Lime 
on the Salts of Copper and Lead ;’ containing an ac- 
count of a new sesqui-oxide of copper obtained in 
combination with lime, and of a compound of per- 
oxide of lead and lime. 

Roya. InstituTIon.—April 25.—W. R. Hamil 
ton, Esq. V.P. and ‘Treasurer, in the chair.—Prof. 
Faraday on Anastatice Printing.*—Anastatie printing 
is the dvadcracte (the fresh raising up) of copies from 
a printed sheet of paper. This, by the process de- 








* This is the process by which the Atheneum was re- 
printed at Berlin (see No. 736] and which we again brought 
under consideration a short time since (ante, p.71, 94). 


scribed, may be done to an indefinite extent. The 
philosophy of this process and its practice were ex- 
plained and exhibited. The philosophy of the Ana- 
static printing rests on a few known properties of the 
articles employed. Thus, water attracts water, and 
oil, oil ; though each mutually repels the other. Metals 
are much more easily wetted with oil than with water, 
but they will readily be moistened by a weak solution 
of gum; and, finally, this property, of their becoming 
wet by water, is greatly increased by phosphatic acid, 
To these properties of oil, water, and the metals, may 
be added, as one of the principles of the Anastatic 
printing, the readiness with which part of the ink of 
any newly printed book or engraving can be trans- 
ferred by pressure to any smooth surface beneath, 
If, for example, a corner of a newspaper be fixed on 
a white sheet of paper, and then pressed, or rubbed 
with a paper-knife, the letters will be distinctly seen 
in reverse on the paper. ‘This effect is known to 
bookbinders, and our readers may have seen, espe- 
cially in the case of books bound soon after publica- 
tion, pages disfigured by the “ setting off,” or transfer 
of the ink of the opposite page. Such being the pro- 
perties of the matters concerned in Anastatie print- 
ing, the process is simple. The printed paper, whe- 
ther letter-press or engraving, is first moistened with 
dilute nitric acid and then pressed with considerable 
force, by a roller, on a perfectly clean surface of zine. 
By this means every part of the shect of paper is 
brought into contact with the plate of zinc. The 
acid, with which the unprinted part of the paper is 
saturated, etches the metal, and the printed portion 
sets off on it in the manner already described, so that 
the zine surface presents a complete reverse-copy of 
the work. The principles before specified are now 
brought into operation. The zine plate, thus pre- 
pared, is washed with a solution of gum in weak 
phosphatic acid. This liquid is attracted by the 
etched surface, which it freely wets, while it is re- 
pelled by the oil of the ink in which the writing or 
drawing on the plate is traced. <A leathern roller, 
covered with ink, is then passed over the plate, when 
a converse effect ensues. The repulsion between the 
oily ink and the watery surface over which the roller 
passes, prevents any soiling of the unfigured parts of 
the zinc plate, while the attraction between oil and 
oil causes the ink to be distributed over the printed 
portions. In this condition the Anastatic plate is 
complete, and impressions are pulled from it in the 
common lithographic process. Mr. Faraday con- 
cluded his description by stating, that when it was 
required to apply the Anastatie printing to very old 
originals, which do not set of their ink on pressure, 
the following expedient was resorted to. The page 
or print is soaked in a solution, first of potass, and 
then of tartaric acid. This produces a perfect dif- 
fusion of minute crystals of bi-tartrate of potass 
through the texture of the unprinted part of the 
paper. As this salt resists oil, the ink-roller may now 
be passed over the surface without transferring any of 
its contents, except to the printed parts. ‘The tar- 
trate is then washed out of the paper, and the opera- 
tion proceeded with as before, commencing with the 
moistening by nitric acid. During the description of 
the process, a complete Anastatic copy of a page of 
a printed work, with woodcuts, was made by Mr. 
Woods, who had brought his press and workmen. 

May 1.—The anniversary meeting, Lord Prudhoe, 
President, in the chair.—The report announced the 
affairs of the institution in a flourishing condition, 
and that the profits of the lectures had, during the 
past year, been 157/. 10s. The entire receipts of the 
year were 2,916/. 1s, 6d., and there was a balance in 
hand of 395/. 18s. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 

British Architects, 8.—Annual. 

Entomological Society, 8. 

Chemical Society, ¥. 

Civil Engineers, 8.—Monthly Ballot.—‘ On the Construction 
of the Moveable Jib-crane, as used at Glasgow,’ by Mr. 
Gale.—‘ On the Corrosion of Metals,’ by Mr. Adie.—' Des- 
cription of the Vanguard iron steamer, after being ashore,’ 
by Mr. Grantham. 

Linnean Society, 8. 

- Horticultura) Society, 3. 

. Society of Arts, 8.—‘On M‘Dowall’s Upright Drill.’—‘On 
Boulter’s Compensation Pendulum Spring.’—‘On Dicksee’s 
Patent Pressed Glass Mosaics ;’ and Dr. Jarvis’s ‘ Surgical 
Adjuster.’ 

Royal Society, half-past 8. 
Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
Astronomical Society, 8. 


Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Mr. Carpmael ‘On the Ma- 


Mow. 


TVEs. 








nufacture of Wire Ropes.’ 
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FINE ARTS 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
THERE is novelty in this forty-first Exhibition of 
more than average interest. Some artists, hitherto 


little known, have contributed attractive works— | 


some established exhibitors have put themselves 


forth with more than usual strength; and the num. | 
ber of drawings sold is great ; so that the appearance | 


of the rooms is prosperous as well as pleasing. 

The most important and the most admired of the 
new acquisitions is Mr. Rayner. He has a picturesque 
fancy, and a forcible touch, as some half-a-dozen 
evidences might be cited in proof: among others, the 
Oratory, Naworth (47)—Haddon Hall, Derbyshire 
(128).—The Retainer’s Gallery at Knowle (195), and 
the Interior of St. Peter’s Church, Caen (216.) But 
in colour, Mr. Rayner is less satisfactory. He appears 


to affect not merely the subjects and the touch, but | 


the palette, also, of Mr. Cattermole ; which is not 
that artist’s best possession: as we could prove from 
his contributions of out-of-door scenes to this very 


Exhibition, His Visit to the Monastery (330), for in- | 


stance, though picturesque in every detail—whether it 
he the old warm-looking mansion in its rich seclusion, 
or the frowning old forest trees, by whose stalwart 
arms it seems warded rather than embowered—or the 
group of courtly pilgrims on horseback, met by the 
company of sleek and saintly men ambling forth—re- 
sembles a painting on plaster of Paris, to quote our 
own last year’s criticism: the old charm of water- 
colours as a medium having given place to something 
more forcible, probably more fascinating to use, but, 
by its want of transparency, less pleasing to the eye. 
Add to this, that in some of his drawings, Mr. Catter- 
mole throws about him his grim browns and his 
chalky tints with an audacity which may be scenic 
and surprising, but, for all that, is none the less false. 
A little drawing called Ride ! (294), as vehement as 
the verse of some old border ballad—and a landscape 
on the Yarrow (263), prove, vexatiously enough, that 
the artist's eye has become blind to mannerisms, 
which, though “ on Virtue’s side” are still extravagant 
and outrageous, 

To part with Mr. Cattermole in a better humour, 
and to show him in all his power, both as regards 
subject and the management of his materials, we 
need but turn to his Benvenuto Cellini defending the 
Castle of St. Angelo (300), a vigorous and poetical 
drawing, happily free from those vices of colour, 
which it is the tendency of his system to encourage. 
The composition is forcible: the figure of the parcel 
bravo, parcel sculptor, comes into prominent and 
happy contrast with those of the churchmen on the 
left. The countenance of one of these last is very 
fine—suspense and anxiety could not be more in- 
tensely expressed without caricature. Then the priest 
and the soldier, on the other side of the window, are 
equally marked out; while the accessories are dis- 
posed with as much art as simplicity: and the 
colouring is free from that slovenly inkiness of which 
let Mr. Cattermole’s disciple, Mr. Rayner, beware. 
In brief, we do not recollect a more favourable spe- 
cimen of the artist’s powers. 


But the drawing of the Exhibition, to our thinking, | 


is a simpler subject, exalted by its treatment :—a 
Breton boy, we will suppose him, saying his prayers, 
and called by Mr. Hunt Romish Devotion (10). Over- 
strained though our praise may seem to those who 
merely know the artist by his lubberly peasant-lads 


eating porridge, or his carrot-haired Mopsas masquer- | 
ading before a glass, in all the stupid engrossment | 


of vanity—there are few of our historical painters 
who might not study this charming single figure as a 
lesson in expression. We will go further and assert, 
that there is a deeper and more unaffected spirituality 
in the homely little water-coloured drawing than in 


many a life-size Bonifacius or Catharina acting the | 


sanctimonious ina Munich fresco, But Mr. Hunt for- 
sooth is a painter of comic and rural subjects, whereas 
the others are grand historical artists! By such clas- 
sifications, after the manner of “the Medes and 
Persians,” the world has been ruled too exclusively. 
Let any one who can, produce a head more instinct 
than this with simple faith and quiet reverence en- 
nobling features by no means symmetrical still less 
patrician—till then, we shall hold to our praise. 
After this drawing, we cannot come down to the 
other clever contributions in Mr, Hunt’s more hack- 


neyed manner ;—to the peasant and still-life subjects, 

by which he literally “makes a sunshine” in more 

than one “shady place” of the Exhibition, (for there 

is hardly one of his interiors in which he has not a 
| touch at De Hooghe’s air, or Schalcken’s candle- 
light) ; and to “the fruit and flower pieces” of Covent 
| Garden, which have few better expositors than he— 
no offence, by the way, to Mr. Bartholomew. 


The landscape artists this year, seem to have 
passed from the Rhine to its tributaries—and, as 
each of these streams has some peculiar character of 
its own, the gain in respect of variety is worth some- 
thing. Mr. Harding’s Beilstein on the Moselle (9), 
however, is rather a capital drawing, dashed off with 
the artist’s thorough mastery over his pencil, than a 
likeness of the scene. We must stand up for the 
Moselle being a more important stream than he has 
represented it. But gentlemen of his craft, we know, 
like limners of portraits, will smooth and flatter 
| and retrench ;—Truth lying between them and the 
| daguerreotype ;—and we can forgive a general dis- 
| position to poetizing in Mr. Harding, when it can 
from time to time, break out ina drawing so romantic 
and rich as Berne, Switzerland (26) with an effect 
of dawn sunrise struggling through a storm—the 
scene fit theatre for such a marvel. The sky is 
brilliant, original, and daring enough to furnish matter 
for a chapter for the Under-graduate, if he have any 
admiration to spare from Mr. Turner—while the 
assemblage of magnificent objects beneath, mountain 
gorge, spiry city, with the towering snow-clad Alps 
in the back-ground, is treated with no less truth 
and poetry. Generally speaking, a harshness of 
colour pervades most Swiss landscapes (when painted), 
detracting from their intrinsic grandeur and beauty. 
Here, however, by the time of the day, and the 
changefulness of the weather, it is so skilfully har- 
monized as to offer us something like perfection in 
the combination of form and colour, But, again, 
we have digressed from our starting-point, which was 
the Rhine and “its daughters.” Mr. W. Callow, 
too, has been on the Moselle; his Cochem (16) is dim 
and smoky in tone; but otherwise a clever drawing. 
In his Old Houses at Trarbach (49), on the same 
stream, he breaks new ground, for we hardly recol- 
lect him as an architectural painter. It is a clever 
drawing ; not, however, equal to its artist’s Street in 
Calais (96), which is clearer and more vigorous. 
Another attractive remembrance of the Rhine-land is 
Danseneau on the Lahn (75), by Mr. T. M. Richard- 
son, &e. a rich and highly-finished drawing—only 
chargeable with a certain heaviness from which the 
most renowned water-colourists, when attempting 
solidity, do not always escape. Of course, following 
the fashion of the time, we have another drawing of 
Schloss Elz (104), this year, by Mr. Frederick Nash ; 
but Miss Blake’s was better in point of picturesque- 
ness. 





We cannot say anything pleasing of certain large 
water-colour drawings by Messrs. Richter and J. W. 
| Wright. In his smaller subjects, the latter gentle- 
man is happier; and the two illustrations of Moore’s 
songs, (293 and 308.) have a prettiness, not to call it 
grace, meriting a good word, 
we may admire in a line Childhood (328), by Miss 
Eliza Sharpe, and Mr. F. Stone’s Evening Walk (339), 
which, but for a “ pink parasol”—that foe to the pic- 
turesque, which hasabsolutely passed into a by-word! 
—would be the very quintessence of modish grace, in 
old-fashioned costume. 


Mr. Frederick Tayler, though a favourite with the 
public, especially those loving what is “ sketchy,” is 
to us rather a disappointing exhibiter,—seeming to 
| stand near an excellence which, owing to want of 
| taste, or too great a confidence in his own resources, 
| he fails to reach. He loves to paint by splashes and 
streaks,—sometimes to leave important parts of his 
work hardly painted at all;—is not very careful of 
his proportions, as in his Group of Horses (31), which is 
assuredly too large for the scale of the drawing. We 
could bear these short-comings better, were the artist 
an undisputed mediocrity. But this Mr. Tayler is 
not. His Ride (254), not far from Mr. Cattermole’s 
desperate Chace, is a graceful and attractive draw- 
ing. Besides these, he has other studies of cattle 
and rural subjects, skilfully touched, and positive 
master-pieces of force and artistie feeling, if com- 
pared with certain displays of similar matters which 








While in this humour | 





for years seemed to cover spaces in this Exhibition. 
room with Japan and velvet. 

We need notspecify the contributions of Mr. Alfred 
Fripp and Mr. Oakley, as neither offer us any Te. 
markable novelty; although the latter, vide his Italian 
Boys at a Cottage (120), has apparently revised his 
palette, and tempered the lead-colour and lilac sha. 
dow-tints, without losing any of his fidelity to the 
simpler aspects of peasant life. But we pass from them 
to the contributions of Mr. George Harrison, a greater 
stranger, who manifests an elegant taste in combinin 
landscape with figures. His Sir Roger de Coverley with, 
the Gipsies (119), though hung too high to be properly 
appreciated, is a clever drawing, in somewhat a new 
style. Mr. Harrison has alsocertain smal] Watteau-ish 
subjects, touched in the right spirit. But that vein 
is too remorselessly worked just now. 

Some slight and pale, but cleverly pencilled draw. 
ings by Mr. Douglas Morison claim a word of kind- 
ness; such, for instance, as his Rorhead (176) and 
The Manor-House (52). One or two among them, 
however, have more architectural precision than ar. 
tistic play of fancy. In the combination of these 
qualities, indispensable to the treatment of certain 
subjects, both Mr. Frederick Nash and Mr. Lake 
Price falter in their richly-coloured interiors, Mr, 
Prout rarely attempts a close scene; but his out-of. 
door versions of foreign towns are still among the 
cardinal attractions of these exhibitions. Nothing 
new remains to be said of Messrs. Copley Fielding, 
or Bentley, or Gastineau or De Wint. Mr. G. Fripp 
seems treading close in the steps of the last-named 
gentleman. Mr. William Evans has some bold and 
striking drawings in the sterner style : Mr. F. Mae- 
kenzie one gem in the Abbey Gate, Reading (138), 
—almost as clear, highly-finished, and solid asa piece 
of Van der Heyden’s cabinet-work. Mr. W. Turner 
and Mr. W. Scott hold fast to their own traditions 
more firmly than felicitously. The eye lingers long- 
ingly over Mr. Glennie’s two views of the Amphithe- 
atre of Pola (176 and 201), though more for the sake 
of the scene than the master. The magnificent ar- 
chitecture, and the glowing southern atmosphere, form 
a charming contrast among the more familiar objects 
and more humid atmosphere of English scenery, which 
find such faithful transcript in this same Water-Co- 
lour Society. 


SCULPTURE. 

Mr. Westmacott’s third lecture, delivered on the 
22nd ult., concluded the history of Sculpture in 
Greece, and reviewed the condition of the art in 
Rome, to its decline there in the seventh century. 

It was observed that the schools of Phidias, Praxi- 
teles, and Lysippus had carried Sculpture to its per. 
fection. Alexander the Great died in the 114th 
Olympiad (324 B.c.); and it was the opinion of 
Winckelmann that, after that event, nothing was 
left in Sculpture but what was produced by a clas 
of mere imitators. Mr, Westmacott admitted this 
might be true to a certain extent, but the names 
of many eminent men are handed down to ws 
who continued to produce works quite in the spirit 
of the great masters. If artists, originating idea? 
and giving form to their own fancies, adopt the 
most approved principles of Art for effecting this 
object, they surely merit high praise for carrying 0 
the established excellence of a school. They may 
justly be reflected upon as mere copyists, who, not 
drawing upon their own feelings for subjects, servilely 
steal the ideas of others, and then produce cold, pas 
sionless resemblances, which only serve to remind 
the spectator how unsatisfactory the best copy 
form may be, if it be wanting in the life and interest 
of invention. ; 

At the dismemberment of the Macedonian empl, 
the Seleucidw, who reigned in Syria, endeavour 
for a time to uphold the arts; and Hermocles, 4 
sculptor, is especially mentioned as having heen e 
tensively employed. | Pergamus received Attalus for 
its ruler, and several sculptors of eminence are 
recorded who were employed to illustrate his and 
his son’s victories over the Gauls. Ptolemy, and his 
immediate successors in Egypt, also showed a dix 
position to encourage Sculpture. The assertion, there 
fore, of Pliny, that from the 120th to the 155th 
Olympiad Art was almost extinct, is not quite borne 
out by facts. 

The mention of Chares as the author of the cele 
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prated Colossus of Rhodes, suggested the propriety 
of referring to the sculptors of that island. Some 
yery fine specimens of the art were produced in its 
ghool. The authors of the celebrated group of the 
Laocoon, Agesander, Polydorus and Athenodorus, 
yere Rhodians; as were Appollonius and Tauriscus, 
the sculptors of the enormous marble group of Zethus 
and Amphion tying Dirce to the horns of a wild bull. 
Jtisat Naples, and is known as the Toro Farnese. 
It is almost incredible, that {rom this small island 
the Romans brought away as many as three thousand 





statues. ? , ee 

In speaking of the Sculpture of Sicily, the lecturer 
observed, the art never was practised there in a way 
that gives ita claim to be considered as a school. He 
particularly recommended an examination of some of 
the coins of Syracuse to the attention of those who 
jesired to sce examples of a rich and free style of 
form, united with exquisite execution. Some of the 
medals are among the finest specimens of art. It was 
observed that some of the most admired productions 
in Sculpture have been attributed to artists who 
ved as late as from 200 to 150 Bc. Among these 
are the fine fragments called the Torso of the Bel- 
vedere, at Rome; the Farnese Hercules; the statue 
of the Fighting Gladiator; or, more properly, of a 
yarrior. These works have the seu!ptors’ names on 
them. The statue of the Hermaphrodite, at Paris, 
igalso attributed to this age; and some antiquaries 
have added the above-mentioned group of the Toro 
Farnese, and even that of Laocoon and his Sons. 

The fatal blow to the Arts in Greece was given 
by the conquests of the Romans. Mummius, after 
defeating the Greek army near Corinth, the chief city 
ofthe Achzean league (146 n.c.), plundered that city, 
and carried away its immense riches in art as spoil. 


Athens had suffered a variety of fortune since the | 


time of Pericles—the admirer, the protector, the 
friend of Phidias—when her glory was at its zenith. 


Literature and Art still had made that city their | 
abode, till she, at last, was doomed to share in the | 


distress and humiliation to which other Grecian cities 
had been subjected. In 86 B.c. she received the 
ghty Sylla as her master ; and Athens fell, never 
to rise again. The history of Greek Sculpture 
may be considered to close at this time. 

In reviewing the history of Sculpture in Greece, 








k with two remarkable circumstances : first, the 
limited extent of country over which the highest qua- 
ity of Art had extended; and secondly, the short 
time of its duration. The period from the deve- 





lopement of the tinest style, under Phidias, to its com- | 


pletion and perfection, under Praxiteles, barely com- 
prehended 180 or 200 years. Before this time the 
style of Sculpture was energetic and expressive; but 
twas rude and incomplete. After this time no real 
alvance was made beyond what those great masters 
had effected. The question of the causes of the 
excellence of Art, and of the sensibility to beauty 
which so distinguished the inhabitants of certain 
parts of Greece, were considered. It was shown 
that the superiority of the arts of design in parti- 
cular localities, could not have been dependent upon 
any peculiar form of government; for these, as is 
well known, differed throughout the states of Greece. 
The mere fact of climate was then proved to be in- 
sufficient to account for pre-eminence. Next, though 
the general sensibility to beauty among the Grecians 
was undoubted, still Athens, where Sculpture most 
fourished, is not recorded as having been remarkable 
forthe beauty ofits inhabitants. Cicero even says that 
twas a rare thing in Athens to meet with young men 
of striking beauty ; and it certainly is curious, that of 
all the women most celebrated by ancient writers for 
ther personal charms—as Glycere, Aspasia, Phryne, 
lais_not one is recorded as having been a native of 
Athens; and when Zeuxis painted his celebrated 
picture of Venus, he is said to have composed his 
ideal form of beauty from seven virgins of Crotona. 
Itwas remarked that the Greeks generally had great 
opportunities for becoming well acquainted with form 
in the public games. From the wrestlers, racers, and 
(uoit-throwers they acquired a habit of judging of the 
full beauty and capabilities of the human figure, and 
vere thus taught the distinction of classes of form, 
and could appreciate their proper application in the 
"presentation of ideal personages. But these advan- 
tages had existed for a long period, and very generally, 





in Greece, and yet had been insufficient to occasion 
the developement of Art, although this knowledge 
was of immense value when, and wherever, Sculp- 
ture of fine style was exhibited. 
ing could not be considered sufficiently influential 
to account for the great perfection Art attained, 
though it may have been a cause of Art existing 
at all. Other nations—other parts of Greece— 


gods as the Athenians, Sicyonians, and Corinth- 
ians. Doubtless, much was effected by the strong 
interest taken in Sculpture by Pericles ; and the 
beauty and charm of Art being once recognized, it is 
not surprising that, when the public mind was turned 
in that direction, it progressed towards its perfection 
and consummation. But still, (Mr. Westmacott said) 
the great question remained unanswered, and we are 
left with the simple fact, that Art sprung up, grew to 
its perfection, and was appreciated, and no satisfac- 
tory nor sufficient reason has yet been assigned for 
its having been so enthusiastically received and so 
fully comprehended, as it appears it was, exclusively, 
by this very small! fraction of the civilized world, 

The lecturer observed, that in the course of dis- 
cussions on Sculpture, the terms Sty/e and Manner— 
Ideal Beauty and Treatment often oceurred. As 
reference had heen made in the course of the lectures 
to productions in Art remarkable for some of these 
qualities, he should endeaveur to explain the meaning 
of the expressions. 

Style, it was said, had been applied, first, comprehen- 
sively—to the whole or pervading character of Art— 
asin the production ofa school or class. It involves 
completeness; or an entireness of conception and ex- 





; any 


pression. Thus, the Etruscan school is whole and 
entire as a class, and has its style. The Elgin 
Marbles equally are examples of style, as marking a 
school of Art. Secondly, it is applied to a quality 
exhibited in individual works, which do not necessa- 
rily belong to a particular time or school. To 
illustrate this by reference to the works of the 
great masters spoken of in a former lecture, Mr. 
Westmacott said, the schools of Phidias and Prax- 
iteles are thought to have combined all the great 
qualities of imitative art. They discovered and re- 
presented the finest combinations of forms; uniting 


| the parts, in themselves perfect,so harmoniously in a 
Mr. Westmacott observed, it was impossible not to be 


whole, that i/, also, was perfect and complete. As 
every part was fitted to advanee the end, each having 
its due place, proportion, and importance, the result 
has been a sum, or total, which all the best judges 
of all periods have agreed to consider a canon of 
Art. And thus a work is said to have style, or 
to be deficient in style, as it comprises more or 
less of the qualities which these schools more than 
others exhibit. In a work in which there 
is a fine style, nothing small, or meschino, as the 
Italian critics call it, will occupy the attention. 
Largeness and breadth of effect are essential to style. 
Where small details would disturb these qualities of 
largeness and breadth of effect, they are skilfully 
absorbed and generalized, and are thus represented 
in masses. 

Manner was said to be applicable to the particular 
and individual. It is indicated by the attention that 
is paid to parts. Peculiarities that can be defined 
mark or exhibit manner, while style is stamped upon 
a work in which the particular and individual are 
absorbed into the whole. The force of both terms 
was then exemplified by a reference to Etruscan art. 
The ancient Etruscan sculpture is marked by its 
style; but it also is eminently remarkable for manner ; 
as in the peculiarity of lengthened turned-up fingers, 
and the stiff, straight, zigzag-ism of the draperies. In 
the works of individual artists, that peculiarity by 
which the work of one hand is always and imme- 
diately recognized constitutes that artist's manner. 

With respect to another difficult subject for defi- 
nition, Ideal Beauty, it was observed that scarcely any 
object in nature, however generally pleasing, is found 
so perfect in all its partsthat some one or other of those 
parts may not be discovered in greater perfection in 
some other object. Every object that nature presents 
to us has what are termed accidents. These accidents 
are varieties of, or, more correctly speaking, depar- 
tures from the perfect canon or standard of form of 
that object. Ideal beauty consists in the selection 
and combination of all the most perfect parts in one 





complete whole. No portion of this can be inyented 


Religic nus feel- | 


were fully as enthusiastic in the service of their | 


— — ~ 
or originated by the artist; for nature being his only 
model, any independent conception of his own re- 
specting form could only result in absurdity and 
deformity. The supposition, therefore, that ideal 
beauty is ever intended to mean imagined beauty, 
and not beauty that does exist and may be found, is 
based on a mistaken apprehension of the term. It 
is the province of the artist to reject the accident, 
and to restore the absent perfection. By doing this 
skilfully throughout his work, he produces perfect 
beauty, or what in technical language has been called 
“Tdeal Beauty.” It is obvious that ideal beauty 
cannot be comprehended at once and intuitively. It 
must be the result of great observation, study, and 
considerable knowledge of form; and, applied to the 
human figure, requires an intimate acquaintance 
with its capability of action, and the character forms 
assume under particular cireumstances. The ideal 
beauty of one class is not the beauty of all classes, 
Thus, beauty exists in the Apollo; in the Theseus 
and the Ilyssus; in the Venus of Melos, and the 
Venus de Medicis; but in all these, and other well 
known examples, it is only ideal beauty as it illus- 
trates in perfection the class of subject to which it is 
applied. Mr. Westmacott then examined the ques- 
tion of fitness and propriety, in their relations to 
beauty. In conclusion, he said that the best school 
in which true beauty of form could be learnt, and its 
principles studied, was fine Greek sculpture—not 
because Art is superior to Nature, but because the 
Greek sculptors have selected, copied, and applied 
all the best forms in nature; and therefore their 
works illustrate, and so far facilitate our becoming 
acquainted with, the laws of beauty. They have, as 
it were, provided the best books for our learning a 
difficult language. 

After the subjection of Greece by the Roman 
arms the sculptors left the scene of the former glory 
of the Arts, and were driven to seek employment 
among their conquerors. Scrlpture had doubtless 
existed in Italy, and even in Rome, long before the 
influx of Greek artists; but it does not appear that 
Rome had any native sculptors capable of producing 
such works as were required. They had recourse to 
their more intelligent and refined neighbours, the 
Etruscans, for their sculpture. The celebrated bronze 
statue of the Wolf, still preserved in the Capitol, is 
doubtless an Etruscan work. ‘This is one of the 
most interesting monuments known, whether con- 
sidered historically, or as an example of ancient art 
of a peculiar character. Equestrian statues are said 
to have been erected in Rome, in honour of Camil- 
lus and Menius, after their successes against the 
Latins, in 350 B.c.; and one of the illustrious house 
of the Fabii acquired the epithet of “ Pictor,” from 
his skill in and devotion to painting. He decorated 
with his own productions the Temple of Health, 
in Rome. This was in the third century before 
Christ. At this datealso mention is made of a bronze 
statue of Apollo, made out of the spoils of the 
Samnites, 

It was not till after the conquest of Greece, and 
the arrival of the enormous collection of works of 
Art brought as plunder and spoil to grace the triumph 
of the conquerors on their return to Rome, that 
Sculpture began to attract any marked attention there, 
Syracuse yielded up its treasures of art after the 
conquests of Marcellus; Corinth had been stripped 
of its wealth in art by Mummius; and Athens also 
had largely contributed her share of exquisite works 
in sculpture, to enrich the Roman capital. It be- 
came a fashion to form collections; and to this 
capricemoderntimesare indebted for the preservation 
of some of the finest productions of Greek art. Verres 
has been handed down to posterity as one of the 
most ardent, and, it must be added, least serupulous 
of collectors; but his anxiety to obtain possession of 
the most exquisite works of the great masters, doubt- 
less occasioned many to be carefully preserved which 
otherwise would have been neglected or destroyed. 
In the century preceding the birth of Christ, several 
sculptors of eminence, all having Greek names, were 
practising in Rome. One of these, Pasiteles, is not 
only distinguished for his superior merit in his art, 
but Pliny mentions that he was the author ofa work 
in five volumes, containing descriptions of all the 
most remarkable works of art in the whole world, 
Such a work from such an author would be invalu- 

































able, could it be recovered. Both Julius Cesar and 
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Augustus appear to have made efforts to preserve 
fine ancient works, and so far gave opportunity to the 
Romans toacquirea taste forArt. Augustus, especially, 
formed collections of statues and other objects of taste, 
and set an example in this respect that was followed by 
many of the richand influential. During the reign of 
this Emperor are found the names of some of the 
most eminent artists of antiquity; Posidonius, the 
architect Vitruvius, and Dioscorides. The gems of 
the latter are among the finest specimens of the art 

Among the great encouragers of Architecture and 
Sculpture of this period, Agrippa is pre-eminent for 
the magnificent scale of the works he caused to be 
executed. The Pantheon was erected at his expense, 
and he employed in its decoration Diogenes, a Greek 
sculptor of reputation. Caligula did nothing to 
advance Sculpture. He used the art to gratify his 
own personal vanity, but showed how low was his 
feeling when he ordered the heads of celebrated 
statues to be struck off, and his own portrait to he 
substituted. Ile was the first of the Roman em- 
perors who was guilty of this desecration; but 
imitators of this degradin ¢ practice were not wanting 
among his successors. ‘The commencement of the 
reigns of Claudius and of Nero gave some promise 
that the Arts would be protected, but it appeared 
that the interest shown in them arose rather from a 
love of display, and the conceit of possessing fine 
collections, than from a real admiration of Art. Nero 
had statues imported from Greece, and it is astonish- 
ing that, notwithstanding the extent to which the 
country had already been plundered, it is recorded 
that no fewer than 500 bronze statues were procured 
from the Temple of Apollo at Delphi. The cele- 
brated statue of the Apollo of the Belvedere was 
discovered among the ruins of a palace of Nero, at 
Antium. It has been conjectured that it may have 
formed one of the statues from the temple of the 
god. It is the opinion of some of the best practical 
judges of sculpture that this statue is a copy from a 
bronze; and the fact of its being in a marble resem- 
bling in all respects that of Luna, has led to the 
supposition that it is in what we call Carrara mar- 
ble. This, of course, would give it a comparatively 
late date; these quarries not having been discovered 
till the time of Cesar, Some have attributed the 
statue to the Augustan period. The question is still 
undetermined ; but even supposing the marble statue 
of the Belvedere to be a copy, the original may 
possibly have been, as Winckelmann conjectures, one 
of the Delphian statues. Mr. Westmacott explained 
some of the reasons for this work being considered a 
repetition of a bronze, referring particularly to the 
treatment of the hair and drapery, as indicative of a 
style more appropriate to metal than marble. The 
reigns of Galba, Otho and Vitellius, were too short 
and disturbed to afford either time or opportunity 
for the encouragement of art. Vespasian, Titus and 
Domitian appear to have taken great interest in Archi- 
tecture and Sculpture. Many public buildings were 
erected in these reigns, and Titus, among other works, 
had two statues executed in honour of Britannicus, 
one of which was made of gold, the other of ivory. 
Statues of Domitian are rarely met with. After the 
death of this tyrant all that had been erected in his 
honour were commanded, by a vote of the senate, to 
be destroyed. The age of Trajan, Hadrian, and the 
Antonines, was the period of the greatest encourage- 
ment of Art in Rome. The works executed under 
Trajan attest the scale upon which that emperor was 
disposed to patronize both Architecture and Sculp- 
ture. An interesting monument of this reign, the 
Column of Trajan, is still standing in the open 
space called Trajan’s Forum in Rome, and is an in- 
teresting and valuable specimen of Art. In Hadrian 
the Arts found a protector of taste and munificence. 
He restored various temples that were falling into 
decay, not only in Italy but in Greece. He caused 
others to be built; and gave liberal encouragement 
to sculptors. Among the great works undertaken in 
his reign, was the completion of the Temple of the 
Olympian Jupiter,at Athens. This was effected, and 
it was then decorated with a splendid statue of Jupiter 
of chryselephantine sculpture (ivory and gold). A 
colossal statue of the Emperor also was placed in 
it. The statues of Antinous of this reign, carry us 
back to the best period of Greek sculpture. The 
extensive remains of the villa of Hadrian at Tivoli, 
near Rome, afford, even now, evidence of the grand 





scale on which this prince carried on his patronage 
of the Arts. It already had been observed, Mr. West- 
macottssaid, in the first lecture, that the superstitions 
of Egypt were first introduced into Rome in this 
Emperor’s reign. Some of the best specimens of 
Roman- Egyptian sculpture preserved in the collec- 
tions there, were brought from the ruins of this villa. 
Busts of this time are remarkably fine—especially 
those of the succeeding emperors, Antoninus and 
Lucius Verres. 

In his remarks on the condition of Sculpture, at 
this time, the lecturer said that Hadrian’s feeling for 
Art seemed to be very sincere and unaffected ; and the 
great interest he took in it occasioned the production 
of some very fine works. But, generally speaking, in 
Rome it was a pseudo taste—got up as a fashion or 
caprice; and, consequently, there wasno fixed principle 
which was calculated to establish a good school, or 
even to preserve a continuity of style. Sculpture, 
afterthis temporary revival,rapidly declined, although 
occasionally exception may be made in the case of 
busts. Indeed the chief or only employment was in 
portrait; and, as there was neither real nor affected 
feeling for it, the higher class of design was totally 
neglected. The generally declining state of Sculp- 
ture, with only occasional gleams of improvement 
in busts, was further traced through the reigns of 
succeeding emperors down to Constantine. So fallen 
was its condition at that time, that they were driven 
to employ the sculptured reliefs of other public monu- 
ments, to decorate the arch which is sti!l known at 
Rome as that of Constantine. 

The establishment of the seat of empire at 
Constantinople was a fatal blow to the grandeur 
of Rome; but Constantine endeavoured to restore 
the Arts in his Eastern dominions. He collected 
statues, instituted schools, rewarded students, built 
galleries—but all in vain. The spirit was lost; 
and all these inducements offered by the Emperor 
from his individual hope to re-establish Art, were 
powerless to effect his object. Many of the finest 
productions of ancient Sculpture existed in Con- 
stantinople till nearly the end of the fifth century 
of our era; when a fire, in 479-a.p., consumed the 
palace of the Lausi, and destroyed an immense 
collection of statues that had been accumulated there. 
In 661, Constans was driven away from Constantino- 
ple by the infuriated people. He, however, succeeded 
in carrying away with him several fine works of 
art, chiefly of bronze, and they were for a time, safely 
preserved at Syracuse. 

Mr. Westmacott said that the history of ancient 
Scuipture might be considered to end at this 
time. He observed that the monuments of the 
Roicans are very numerous, and have been ex- 
ceedingly useful in illustrating the manners and 
customs of that people; but Roman sculpture has 
not the same claims upon our attention as that of 
the Greeks. The best works they had were of the 
Greek sciiool, and usually were by Greek artists. 
Their own original attempts are characterized, —if it 
can be called character—by poverty of invention, 
meanness of design, and, usually, most unskilful ex- 
ecution. The art was sometimes patronized; but 
it does not appear that the patrons at any time 
understood, felt, or appreciated Sculpture, further 
than as a means to furnish their palaces, or to 
flatter their personal vanity. Consequently it never 
rose—and never could rise—to that excellence which 
it attained in Greece, where it was made the means 
of embodying grand conceptions, by the union of 
expression and sentiment with the most beautiful 
forms. 





A Series of Etchings from Nature, designed to il- 
lustrate a few of the Leading Features of English 
Scenery, by D. C. Read.—Here is another of those 
true-hearted works which are sure of a welcome. It 
is not the mere artistic merit that we admire—so far 
indeed as manipulation is concerned, perfection was 
attained ages since, and in Art a thing once done, is 
done for ever. Therefore it is, that modern etchings 
seldom afford us great pleasure ; their merit belongs 
to the past; and unless the manipulation be magical, 
they give us but an after-dinner lethargic sort of 
delight—we doze over them, and think of Rembrandt. 
Here, however, the art is wholly subordinate to the 
subject ; it is but a language, as it ever should be. 
The aim and end of Art is not so much to call up, 


or recal, images or scenes, as to awaken thought and 
feeling. Landscapes are not worth the copper they 
are etched on, except so far as the artist has heen 
touched by the sweet influences of nature, and, by 
means of his so potent power, can bring us under its 
spell. The merit of Mr. Read is that he takes ys 
abroad with him,—companions in his wild-wood ram. 
bles,—and interprets between us and his love. We 
open the volume, and forthwith the wearied spirit, 
cabined and confined within brick walls, is spe. 
culating and idling “under the shade of mela. 
choly boughs.” Another turn of the leaves and we 
approach the dark woods themselves, and rest under 
a clump of what Chaucer calls— 
Knotty, knarry, barren trees old. 
Again, and we have two of those quiet home scenes 
that light up the border lands of civilization,—les 
distant, though the Londoner may not believe it, 
than the back settlements of America. Then comes 
a soft bushy inlet, steeped in sunshine, hot and 
stifling,_-a consummate work, and the glory of the 
volume. Beneath it, in fine opposition, a literal 
transcript of nature, a little hamlet or fort, with more 
of peace than war about it, sleeping on the shore of 
a broad estuary. Now the rich luxuriance of inland 
wood and water, beautifully blended, recals “the 
lusty season,” “ fresh as the May with flowers new,” 
Another turn, and we have a wild piece of scrawl-work, 
just such a landscape as Blake might have imagined, 
—and this says no little in its praise ; and below isa 
* darkness visible,’ in which we hear the coming 
storm—* the romble and the swough.” Then in a flat 
water-scape we pause to admire the workmanship; 
as in the bridge and trees, which, though less free, is 
equally powerful. Again, what a damp, vapoury, 
plashy, sedgy effect have we in the little boat scene, 
* Read” on the stern :—we listen for the twitter of the 
swallows as they skim over it, and could sit as poor 
Keats sang, 
—whole solemn hours, and hearken 
The dreary melody of bedded reeds. 
But there is no writing about such works but in 
vague generalities that convey no idea to the reader 
—we have not even names to help us to description. 
But as a few words must be said after established 
fashion, we will mention, generally, that the collec- 
tion contains many choice things, and that only fifty 
copies will be published, and these are nearly all 
subscribed for. The work is dedicated to “The 
Right Hon. Sydney Herbert,” and Mr. Read observes, 
that in seeking to effect his object, he has adopted 
“a process of working almost unknown in this country 
until the publication of my first series of etchings in 
the year 1828. For, however strange it may now 
appear, I can fearlessly state that, at txe period 
alluded to, there was scarcely a person to be found 
who was willing to encourage a similar attempt, on 
the part of myself or others, to follow in the footsteps 
of the ancient masters. The names of Rembrantt, 
Claude, and Salvator Rosa, were remembered and 
cherished by thousands ; but the principles on which 
they were worked, were practically repudiated by all. 
So wonderful, indeed, was the perversion of public 
taste, that mere mechanical skill, expended in fur- 
thering erroneous notions, and aiming at the accon- 
plishment of degraded objects, was gradually usurping 
the character and dignity of Art; and I was only 
restrained from abandoning my project in despair, 
by the unexpected marks of approval which reached 
me from the great poet of Germany, who, feeling 
that the cup of our degradation was nearly full, 
thought it no condescension to reward the humble 
labours of an obscure individual like myself, by the 
public sanction of his own high authcrity.” 


Picture Sales—The collection of the late Mr. 
Knott, sold last Saturday at Messrs. Christie and 
Manson's, comprised some ancient pictures of little 
importance, some modern Water-Colours of less, and 
some modern Oil-Paintings of much, as evinced by 
their prices; among which we proceed to quote the 
more remarkable. ‘An Overshot Mill,’ by Lee, R.A. 
1843, brought 110 guineas. ‘ The Charcoal-Burners, 
by ditto, 1840, brought 155 guineas. ‘ Going to Ser- 
vice,’ by Redgrave, 1843, 200 guineas. ‘The Full 
of the Tees,’ by Creswick, 112 guineas. ‘ Uncle Toby 
and Widow Wadman,’ by Leslie, R.A., 130 guineas. 
*Yorick receiving his Manuscript,’ by ditto, 250 
guineas. ‘Scene from the Vicar of Wakefield, by 
ditto, 650 guineas, ‘ The Frown’ and ‘The Joke,’ 
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nion pair, by Webster, 1841,370 guineas. ‘The 
etn at by ditto, 150 guineas. ‘ Happy asa 


a by Collins, R.A., 230 guineas, ‘The Peace- 


King, 


Maker,’ by ditto, 1841, 260 guineas. * The Disciples 
at Emmaus,” by ditto, 145 guineas. * Sunday Morning,’ 
by ditto, 1836, 280 guineas. ‘ Entrance to the Crypt 
ot Rosslyn Chapel,’ by Roberts, R.A., 1843, 120 
guineas. 


Street in Cairo,’ by ditto, 1841, 175 
guineas. * Baalbec,’ by ditto, 1841, 360 guineas. 
‘Neapolitan Girl with Tambourine,’ by Uwins, R.4., 
155 guineas. * Diana and Endymion, by Etty, R.., 
210 guincas. ‘Andromeda,’ by ditto, 210 guineas. 
‘The Bather,’ by ditto, 225 guineas. ‘The Dance,’ 
by ditto, 200 guineas. ‘ Mazorbo and Torcello in 
the Gulph of Venice,’ by Stanfield, R.A., 405 guineas. 
‘Castello d’Ischia,’ by ditto, 680 guineas. ‘ Cologne,’ 
by Sir Augustus Callcott, R.A., 260 guineas, An 
English Landscape,’ by ditto, 950 guineas. ‘The 
Fight of Cropedy Bridge,’ by Cooper, R.4.,97 guineas. 
‘John Knox reproving the Queen’s Maries,’ by 





Chalon, R.A., 110 guineas. * The Widow,’ by Mul- 
ready, R.A., 400 guineas. This was, as our readers 
will have observed, quite an R.A. collection, and 
well illustrates the spirit of British Art and Art-pa- 
tronage prevailing at present. Not a single work of | 
grave historical characteramong all these performances | 
(yet some large enough), unless we consider A. | 
Cooper's Horse-piece a sample ; inasmuch as Etty’s | 
mythological productions and Collins's Scripture- 
pieces are mere bits of manipulation and colour, 
while Chalon’s John Knox is simply an excuse for 
the display of gorgeous court-dresses. Scenes from 
nature and from home-life predominate, and exhibit 
so fara healthful taste, but not a very high one, in | 
the painters and the deceased patron and the auction- 
purchasers, and through their medium, in the public. 
Had half the pictures been portraits of aldermen, 
and such other bearers of blushing family honcurs,— 
meek, bedizened dowagers,—pattern mothers, all 
amiable smiles and sarcenet,—pensive beaux—senti- 
mental belles—pet-children, pet-preachers, and pet- 
dogs,—the collection would have furnished a complete 
index of the taste-regnant throughout the land. We 
shall add no more ; we shall enter into no particular 
analysis of merits and demerits proportionable or not 
to the prices above specified, because every work, we 
believe, now mentioned has obtained its due meed 
from us already atthe time of its Exhibition, and we re- 
ferto our Number contemporaneous with it for details, 
if desired. 

Also, at Messrs, Christie & Manson’s was sold last 
Thursday another modern picture—‘Cellini present- 
ing a Censer to the Pope,’ by Sir David Wilkie. It 
was painted for the late Mr. H. Rice, in 1840, and 
now brought the splendid sum of 705 guineas. His 
Holiness is well depicted, with spectacles on nose, as 
aGrand Inquisitor into the merits of what resembles 
a filagree coffee-pot. But our friend Benvenuto, 
the most spiritual of silversmiths, the vivacious com- 
pound of frivolity and ability, whose character 
amounted to caricature, has no more characteristic 
expression than a face carved upon a pumpkin. 
Wilkie was not himself any longer; not the unso- 
phisticated rural dramatist who painted * Rent-Day’ 
and its inimitable companions. Nevertheless, much | 
of the picture is well coloured, some far otherwise ; | 
for example, Cellini’s china-blue sleeve. Being still | 
un-engraved, it bears a high market value, and will 
no doubt repay the purchaser by its dispersion, under 
the shape of a print. At the same auction-rooms 
was last week likewise sold the late Viscount Powers- 
court's collection, which did not contain a single good 
Picture, nor was the whole lot worth a doit, except 
toimpose again upon such an amateur as must have 
been his deceased lordship. 








Art-Union,—April 29, 1845.—The “ Burton Mecenas,” not- 
withstanding the localagent of the Art- Union was interdicted 
from selling him a ticket, succeeded in procuring one inthe 
name of ——, his own London agent; and he is now, as you 
will see from the Society's Report, the winner of a 1002. prize! 
This same person was, I believe, the very party who last year 
made the proposal to different artists which was exposed in 
the Athenewn, and is referred to in the Report of the com- 
mittee. Pray, therefore, caution artists against the system 
that will certainly be again attempted. Yours, &c. P.P. 








| Grisi next year. 
| scribers on their guard betimes, lest they find Madame 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MADAME CARADORI ALLAN has the honour to acquaint the 
Nobility, her Friends, and the Public, that here GRAND MORNING 
CONCERT will take place under the patronage of her Majesty the 
Queen Dowager, in the CONCERT ROOM of HER MAJESTY’S 
THEATRE, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, May 7, 1845.—Principal 
Vocal Performers: Madame Grisi, Madame Castellan, Madame Ca- 
radori Allan, Mdile. Brambilla, Mrs. Alfred Shaw; Signor Mario, 
Signor Moriani, Signor Lablache, Signor Fornasari, and Signor F. 
Lablache. Pianoforte solo, M. Leopold de Meyer. Violin Solo, M. 
Vieuxtemps. Conductor, Mr. Benedict.—Boxes, Stalls, and Pit Tic- 
kets, may be had at the age oe of Madame Caradori Allan ; or of 
. To 


the principal Music ¢ at Half-past One. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—GRAND MORNING CON- 
CERT.—MADAME PUZZI has the honour to announce to the 
Nobility, Gentry, her Pupils, and Friends, that her Grand Morning 
Concert wili take place on FRIDAY MORNING NEXT, in the 
Great Concert Room of Her Majesty’s Theatre, under the same exalted 
patronage, and with the musical splendour of former years. All the 
artistes of Her Majesty's Theatre, and all those of the greatest celebrity 
now in London, vocal and instrumental, will be engaged on this occa- 
sion, It is respectfully requested, that the intention of those, who 
re to honour Madame Puzzi’s Concert with their presence, may 
pe made known with as little delay as possible, addressed to her at 
her residence, 38, Jermyn-street, St. James’s; or at the principal 
Music-Sellers, and Libraries. 


Her Masesty’s THeatre.—In spite of her su- 
periority in personal attractions, in freshness and 





quality of voice, and in brilliancy of costume, Ma- 
| dame Castellan, as the heroine of Donnizetti’s 


*L’Elisir’ is spiritless, as compared with Madame 
Persiani. The débutante is promising asa débutante; 
but to attempt to prove that she surpasses the most 
finished of the three most finished prima donnas of 
our time, cannot be borne: the less, as we have rea- 
son to suspect that the trumpeting may be meant to 
preface the new lady’s enthronement in the place of 
It may be as well to put the sub- 


Castellan “ playing Thisby, too” in 1846,—when too 
late to recal their lost favourite. What the Adina 
of Tuesday last eminently stands in need of is, rea- 
diness in production of the voice, which can flourish 
but cannot sing words to rapid music, and which ac- 
cordingly loses three parts of its power in the phrases 
to which Madame Persiani’s exquisite manner of 
phrasing used to impart so much meaning and effect. 
In the finale she seemed fatigued : then, besides arti- 
culation, accent is wanting;and how eminently neces- 
sary are both in opera buffa! When, however, Ma- 
dame Castellan has time given her, or can be heard 
alone, she pleases by beauty of tone, and sometimes by 
brilliant execution. A shake on G sharp above the line 
in her last duett won it an encore. ‘This strictness of 
criticism is forced upon us by the outrageous puffing 
which has now become part and parcel of the system 
of our Italian management. Let those inclined to 
pin their faith on it remember the tone of the Opera 
organs with regard to Miss Edwards last year. In 
the present instance, the subject is widely different ; 
but the same noxious principle is at work ; and dis- 
heartening though it be to all who would fain see the 
critic a man of conscience as well as a gentleman, 
—and not a mere hireling,—its workings must be 
exposed. As an actress in the part of ddina, Ma- 
dame Castellan smiles very coquettishly, and does 
little beside. We suspect her forte will prove senti- 
mental, if not serious opera. Atall events, * L’Elisir,’ 
never very exciting on so large a stage, went off flatly 
on Tuesday; and we could not but think of the 
nights when Tamburini was the Belcore, and Mario 
the Nemorino—his best part. Yet we are glad to 
say, that as the peasant lover, Signor Corelli was very 
satisfactory, according to his order, and won an ho- 
nest encore by his excellent singing of * Una furtiva 
lagrima,’ by which he was almost too modest to profit. 
To so much right feeling, he ought to add vocal 
refinement; but we suspect that, like too many of the 
modern Italians, he is content with practising his 
solfeggi—on the stage. A wise man in Signor Co- 
relli’s position would make acquaintance with Cres- 
centini’s exercises for some two hours a-day. With- 
out some thorough-going measure of the kind, he will 
never be the good and available artist which he 
obviously might become. It has been said, that the 
next new opera to be given is either the ‘ Nabucodo- 
nosor’ of Verdi—with a new libretto, of course,—or 
the ‘Leonora’ of Mercadante. ‘ L’Elisir’ was too 
coldly listened to to bear frequent repetition. 





LES DANSEUSES VIENNOISES. 

Tue grounds of remonstrance in our recent re- 
marks on the Viennese children could not be mis- 
understood by any one capable of referring effect to 
cause. If permanence and progressare moreimportant 
to art and artists than ephemeral popularity, the critic 





can only help these forward by referring all judg- 
iment to the standards of principle and morality ;— 
and neither will tolerate a system of precocious exhibi- 
tion. Therefore, whether the victim has been an 
Infant Sappho ora Charles Filtsch; some calculating 
boy or some posture-making girl,—we have always 
protested against the sacrifice as wasteful, cruel, and, 
in the widest sense of the word, immoral. That the 
Mother Coles hold other language does not affect 
this truth, however it may enforce the necessity of 
repeating it. 

It is “a twice-told tale” to declare how large 
a portion of. the happy innocence of childhood lies 
in its unconsciousness ;—in its want of knowledge, 
want of courage, want of continuity. Those then calcu- 
late rashly with regard to the child’s future profit, and 
cruelly as concerns its happiness, who require of its 
immature mind and its feeble body those exertions 
of which the wear and tear can be sustained by no 
full-grown being without exhaustion and danger of 
premature decay. It is true that certain powers 
may be stimulated—that the infant mind may becom- 
pelled to labour in one prescribed narrow channel— 
that the little limbs, by preternatural exercise, may 
be taught to ape the evolutions of manhood. It is 
true that those ambitions which can be alone un- 
chained with safety when cultivation of intellect and 
discipline of affections by reason and experience 
have supplicd due balance, may be fostered to a 
feverish activity in those whose days should be un- 
disturbed by struggle, whose nights unvisited by 
wasting dreams. We were told, for instance, the 
other day, that the Cupid of the Viennese party was 
so passionately bent on fulfilling her stage duties, 
that a serious and painful accident could not prevent 
her from playing her part in the new bal/et,—and this 
triumphantly, in proof that the entertainment must 
be wholesome to those concerned in it, because 
palatable. To us the tale was a cogent and melan- 
choly illustiation of the unnatural influences of the 
hot-bed system. What, indeed, can mean such self- 
forgetfulness or self-occupation, in one of sueh tender 
years, but a hectic animation arguing consumption 
atthe core? And this is the bright side of prodigy- 
life. It has another phase: where the victim is un- 
willing, and only made presentable by coercion : and 
the plaudits of the public are to compensate for bru- 
tality and misery at home! 

In either case, let us suppose that by flattering the 
vain or terrifying the fearful the desired result is 
attained of teaching the infunt to mimic the mature 
being. What becomes of the manhood of those whose 
youth is thus divested of its attributes, and denied its 
blessed privileges ? The merest flutterer through the 
world of Art, one degree less sordidly blind than the 
trafficker inhuman flesh, could count a long list, whom 
he had encountered, of ghastly, restless, phantoms, 
insatiate for the praises they had no longer powers 
to earn, or the public no longer the humour to offer 
—prematurely initiated into every caprice, vice, and 
extravagance,—to whom Life offered no duties, and 
Death no repose. And these in their day were chil- 
dren of bright promise and genius, sacrificed by 
blind vanity or vulgar avarice, to the delectation of 
the unscrupulous and the sensual, in place of being 
ripened and strengthened into those noble efforts, by 
which society is bettered, and the world filled with 
images and ideas of beauty and poetry. 

If this be trae with regard to the least exciting 
of precocious exhibitions, assuredly a ballet of chil- 
dren comprises the quintessence of every evil to 
which objection can be taken, The education of a 
dancer, besides being tedious and fatiguing as a me- 
chanical process, is, of all artistic educations, the least 
calculated to develope the intellect or the affections 
of the child. With Music, some process of caleula- 
tion must be associated,—with Painting some amount 
of imagingtive or historical reading encouraged. But 
the luckless infant, compelled to make the display 
of factitious grace of attitude and preternatural sup- 
pleness of limb its final object, can acquire little 
beyond those habits of discipline which might be 
more perfectly studied in the organ-pipe practice of 
a Russian horn band. Let us, however, conceive this 
difficulty met, and the vacancy of mind, caused by 
a course of idea-less gymnastics, filled up during the 
child’s weary leisure by healthy and wise cultivation 
—the exhibition has unusual dangers connected 
with it, Personal gifts bear so high a price in the 
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dancer's art, that gratification of the most paltry | 
and sensual vanity can hardly fail to tarnish the | 
success, with which, in the case of Sculptor, Painter, 

Actor, and Musician, something also of a more 

generous spirit is intermingled. ‘The last and darkest | 
truth has yet to be stated—that the arena in which 

these prodigies are brought forward, is overrun by | 
patrons who see in it but a slave market. It is of 
no use for the vicious, the self-interested, or the 

hireling, to try to throw the colours of faéryland over 

such a domain, so long as facts remain on record. 

We do not believe—we have never asserted—that 

either the children of the by-gone ballets of the 

Vienna Opera—or of the Thédtre Choiseul at Paris 

—or those here, hired by or committed to Madame 

Weiss,—were or are expressly trained for profligate 

uses. But, that both the Austrian and the French 

entertainments were supported by persons ready to 

take advantage of every nascent appetite, of every | 
moment of folly, for purposes not to be specified, is, | 
unhappily, admitted, beyond the power of the cla- | 
queurs to question, by the suppression commanded 

by Government in both cases. And though Madame 

Weiss may be, and we hope is, a woman with | 
matronly care and kindness comprehensive cnough to 

overshadow thirty-six beings of differentages, different 

blood and different tempers—the circumstance that 

a report could be spread (granting it contradicted, 

which it has not been), that five or six of her pupils 

were seduced from her at Paris, tells of itself what 

manner of brutes prowl about such a fold as hers, 

and how great must be the peril to all within. 

It is in no spirit« maudlin philanthropy that we 
put forth these obser. wons; though Dancing Fairies 
and “ Singing Birds” (as the Indian called the canta- 
trice) offer to the moralist, as tragical a theme, as 
the cheap Yorkshire school or the Manchester fac- 
tory—but from a feeling that it is the duty of all 
honest watchers over the Temple of Art to clear it 
of everything that tends to the waste of human life, 
virtue and happiness. 


Puttuarmonic Sociery.—At the éhird Concert 
the unforeseen absence of Sir LH. Bishop (who having 
conducted the Ancient rehearsal in the morning, was 
too ill to perform his more arduous task in the even- 
ing) tended to the benefit, rather than the injury of 
the performance; since Mr. Lucas, to whom the baton 
was ceded, (and who is improving as a conductor), 
possesses at all events the truer feeling for rhythm, 
time, and accent ; and the orchestra, it is to be hoped, 
knows the notes of the Pastorale of Beethoven, and 
Mozart’s first symphony in p by heart. ‘The solitary 
novelty was Fesca’s overture to ‘ Cantemire,’ a com- 
position with some good effects—but, as a whole, a 
cento of passages other composers have wrought out 
more felicitously. The singers were Miss Birch and 
Herr Staudigl. The lady has certainly gained some 
accent—something too, of dramatic energy and 
Italian pronunciation ; but in a large part of Spohr’s 
*Si lo sento’ her voice was not in tune. The Herr 
did nothing to change our regret as expressed when 
we last spoke of him. In his scena from ‘ Faust,’ 
however, the orchestra took matters so riotously into 
its own hands, that Stentor’s self would hardly have 
been robust enough to gain a hearing. His other 
song was the too-rarely ventured ‘ Aprite un po’ 
quegl’ occhi,’ from * Figaro.’ In Beethoven's piano- 
forte concerto in £ flat, Mrs. Anderson was ill assured. 
Indeed, as a public pianist, she is not equal to the 
high requisitions of the time ; and as she seems aware 
of this, why will she put others to the ungracious 
necessity of saying so’ And why do the Philharmo- 
nic directors encourage efforts which must be unsuc- 





cessful, when so many accomplished players are 
never allowed a chance at the Concerts? It is by 
favouritism and feebleness, that the establishment has 
fallen into its present peril. Unpleasant as it is to | 
go on, we must add that a Quartett of Mozart, led 

by Mr. Blagrove, is not, considering the present state | 
of quartett music in London, an attraction of sufti- 

cient consequence to fill the place of second solo. 

Little new music—slovenly accompaniments—and | 
second-rate performers—has the first English concert 
come to this, by way of history of one of its evenings ? | 


Mrs. Suaw’s Concert.—Mrs, Alfred Shaw's con- 
cert contained matter for speculation which fell in 
with our recent train of remarks on yocal accom- 
plishments, Of the seven ladies in the programme, 


| something in all matters of effect. 


Madame Caradori Allan, Mrs. William Seguin (who, 
by the way, must have been studying, so much is she 
improved) and Miss Rainforth were the soprani—the 
other four ladiesannounced being contralti; their voices 
stretched, as the humour of the time demands, into 
mezzo soprani. These were the bénéficiaire, Madame 
Albertazzi, Madame Meerti Blaes, and Madame Fre- 
deric Lablache. Some thirty years ago, the extent of 
occupation to which these ladies could have aspired, 
must have been the possession of Handel’s counter- 
tenor songs contested with some middle-aged gentle- 
man,whose unctuous warble, in seven notes out of every 
bar, called for an ear-trumpet as its expositor. How 
Rossini—that operatic revolutionist—changed the 
system of vocal writing, he who runs may read. 
Then came Malibran, that no less fascinating genius, 
who, from a few tough and scattered notes, constructed 
a voice which rung from one end of Europe to the 
other—and between the maestro’s resolution to force 
every point for sake of effect, and her exceptional 
accomplishments, a school of singers arose—based on 
what Nature had not given. ‘To be clearer, basses 
were driven up into the tenor scale, and compelled 
to flourish as soprani had not done before them :— 
tenors required to adopt that vicious French thing, 
a high treble falsetto—their register becoming sub- 
stantially identical with the ground of the contralto: 
—and that voice was compelled, in its turn, to scalethe 
altitudes. ‘Thanks to the sharpened diapason of the 
orchestra, the highest voice of the quartett could not 
thus be excruciated: the consequence being, that it 
has, in some measure, lost its place and occupation, 
if not its repute. But what has resulted from all this 
violence to Nature? No voice, now-a-days, lives its 
time. In one case, intonation yields—in another, 
tremulousness comes on—in a third, tone disappears ; 
and our best singers are absolutely those from whose 
voices the bloom has passed—witness M. Duprez, wit- 
ness Mdlle. Brambilla—and, with a difference (for her 
voice, though at times uncertain, has lost none of its 
power) our own contralto and best singer and sayer of 
music—Mrs. Alfred Shaw. But we must also lecture 
more agreeably from her, as the best example of 
articulation, sustained delivery, breadth of phrasing, 
and grace in ornament, which England can now 
claim. Her manner of giving Mercadante’s ‘Se 
m’abbandoni’ was a lesson, in itself: and ought to be 
taken to heart by every English lady—whether /ay 
or professional. Save for one trifling matter—her 
own peace and quietness—Mrs. A. Shaw ought to 
have “a chair” at the Royal Academy. 

We have wandered so wide from this concert in 
particular, to the contralto in general, that we have 
but a few lines left for the mention of Mr. Moscheles’ 
Septett, M. Blaes’ peerless clarionet-playing, and 
Herr Staudigl’s vigorous delivery of Mr. Benedict's 
‘ Rage, thou angry Storm’ (a little too much, how- 
ever, in Braham’s gallery sty!e.) Wemust also give 
a word of credit to Mr. Arthur, who, if we mistake 
not, was Mr. Beeston a few weeks ago, and who, 
however ashamed he be of his name, has no cause 
either to blush for his voice or his style. Much 
study, however, is requisite to make him a complete 
singer. 

Music 1x Lonpoy.—The week has been a busy 
one. Besides the entertainments we have formally 
recorded, Miss Rainforth took her benefit on Tuesday, 
at which ‘ Fidelio’ was essayed. It would serve no good 
purpose to speak of a performance given with such 
utter disregard of the coucerted music; a fault fatal 
to Beethoven’s opera, which is not one made up of 
cabalettas. We may return to the lady on a future 
day ; since, to range with the *Contemporary Musical 
Composers,” it is possible that we may offer a series 
of sketches of contemporary singers. 

The Archbishop of York's Ancient Concert was 
arranged on the model of those under the presidency 
of the Reverend Director—that is, onthe least-novelty 
principle. We cannot admire the taste either of con- 
ductor or singer, which permitted HerrStaudiglto take 
the first tenor song in theselection from the ‘ Creation:’ 
quality of voice, no less than compass, counting for 
A Rubini, as we 
have elsewhere pointed out, could have sung all 
Pisaroni’s songs—but the identity of the music would, 
under such usurpation, have been scarcely recogniz- 
able. A wiser measure was the engagement of 
Signora Brambilla:—Madame Caradori Allan and 
Miss Birch being the other lady singers, 
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H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge's Prize at the 

Melodists’ Club, for the best convivial duett has 
’ 

been awarded to Mr. Parry—the premium for the 

second best composition falling to the lot of My 

Horn. F 

On Thursday week the Hanover Square Rooms 
were sold by auction. These premises were built 
about sixty years ago, by Sir J. Gallini, who be. 
queathed them to his daughter, the late Miss Gallinj 
by the direction of whose devisees in trust they 
were disposed of. It was said that when the Duke 
of Cumberland rented the rooms, at which time he 
was one of the active members of the Ancient 
Concerts, they were let for 1,100/. per annum. The 
clear rent of the rooms, which comprise the great 
concert-room, capable of containing an audience of 
about 800 persons, and a supper-room, in which 400 
persons can be accommodated, &c. is now 6002, per 
annum. The first offer for the property was 6,001, ; 
the second, 8,000/. ; and it was knocked down, after 
great competition, for 12,2501, to, as we are jn. 
formed, Messrs. Cocks and Co., the music-sellers, 

A subscription has, we perceive, been set on foot, 
for the relief of Mrs. Salmon, the once celebrated 
vocalist, who is represented as being reduced to the 
most indigent circumstances. It is stated that the 
Queen and several persons of distinction have in- 
terested themselves in the case. 

Every new day brings us a new arrival. Her 
Oberhéffer, a powerful basso from Carlsruhe is here; 
and Signora Lorenzina Mayer, who is courageous 
enough to adopt an instrument beyond all others 
hard fora lady to manage—the flute. But “ the sex” 
is becoming venturesome, One of the concert-artists 
qf the Parisian season, has been a Mdlle. Christiani, 
whose instrument is the violoncello. Besides the 
foregoing, we must announce Malle. Vera, an accom- 
plished singer of Italian music—and whose arrival is 
especially welcome, as proving that the new-fangled 
taste for declamation (so called) in her country, has 
not destroyed the value for the old traditions on 
which the great singers were trained. We shall soon, 
now, have Madame Thillon, and Mr. Balfe’s new 
opera, * The Enchantress,’ at Drury Lane. We hear, 
too, of a rarity in preparation of a totally different 
quality. This is the forty-part song by Tallis—which 
may possibly be done at Mr. Hullah’s great Choral 
Meeting, before the end of the month. 


Music in Paris.—We perceive that ‘ La Barea- 
rolle’-—the new opera by MM. Scribe and Auber—is 
“damned with faint praise” in some of the Parisian 


musical journals. Ere we can accept of the disap- 
pointment, however (since to M. Auber we have been 
accustomed to look for a new pleasure once a year), 
we ought to ascertain what are the “relations” of the 
papers in question just now with the Opéra Comique 
—since, failing such secondary knowledge, we must 
translate by guess-work, in place of believing im- 
plicitly.— Three new singers were tried—Mille. 
Delille and MM. Chaix and Gassier ; all, it is said, 
with moderate success. The hero's part was taken 
by that highly-finished artist, M. Roger. 

The concerts of the Conservatoire are over. Of 
the sixteen symphonies performed—nine were by 
Beethoven, five by Haydn, one by Mendelssohn, one 
by Onslow, none by Mozart, none by Spohr. The 
choice of overtures has been little less narrow." *t 
hoven’s ‘Leonora,’ Weber's‘ Euryanthe’ and *Oberou, 
Spontini’s ‘ La Vestale,’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘Isles of 
Fingal’—making up the list, none by Cherubim or 
Spohr—and even the works elect being the most 
hackneyed ones of their several authors, We know 
not to whom this indolence is chargeable, but it 
speaks ill for the diffusion of sound musical taste 
among our neighbours. 





HaymarKet.—We have before complimented Mr. 
Webster on the perseverance which he exhibits 
in the production of “new and originat” pieces, thus 
properly making the operation of a well-regulated 
theatre the stimulus for dramatic authorship, aud 
thereby increasing the literary wealth of the country. 
That every new piece, even where sufficiently suc- 
cessful, should exactly answer the standard of com 
position is not to be expected ; those of a lower de- 
gree of merit must be tolerated for the sake of the 
possible results which a system of encouragement 
may develope. The comedy, by Mr. Douglas Jer- 
rold, produced last Saturday night, is an illustration 
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So 
of what we mean. n ( rs 
enuine and legitimate piece of dramatic writing— 
thoroughly up 


flowing with talent. Altogether so meritorious is it, 


that it may be characterized as an ornament to the | 
stage and the study. We have not passed an evening | 


at the theatre so satisfactorily for many years. Less 
artificial and censorious, both in style and subject, 
than many of the author's former productions, it per- 


haps possesses & deeper moral than any, and wisely | 


contemplates men and manners from a higher point 
of view. As usual with the author, however, it de- 
nds more upon character and dialogue than plot or 

construction,—in which last it would seem that Mr. 
Jerrold, notwithstanding his long experience, has yet 
much to learn. Unfortunately, the first act is only 
introductory ; between it and the next an interval of 
five years elapses, and consequently a new play, as it 
were, commences with the second. The first effect 
of the piece is palpably impaired by this arrange- 
ment, and the impatience of the audience needlessly 
hazarded. All the wit and sterling excellence of 
the dialogue were consequently required to sustain it, 
whilethe want of progress continued from this cause 
to be felt. Afterwards it facilitated the author's 
course, since it gave him but four acts to construct 
instead of five—an obvious difficulty with this writer, 
and therefore generally avoided by him, as in this 
instance, by dividing his drama into two, This inep- 
titude, probably not natural, but induced by the early 
habit of providing short pieces for the minor theatres, 
was, however, compensated by the uniform brillianey 
of the execution, which kept the audience in a state 
of perpetual excitement. As we have said, the plot 
divides itself into two parts, The first merely ex- 
hibits the attempt of Clarence Norman (Mr. H. Holl) 
to elope with Florentine (Miss Fortescue), a baker's 
daughter, accompanied by Bessy Tulip, a schoolfellow 
(Madame Vestris). ‘he party stop to change horses 
ata roadside inn, where they are overtaken by Miss 
Tucker, the schoolmistress (Mrs. Glover), Olive, a 

iend, (Mr. Tilbury), and Goldthumb, a trunk-maker, 
friend, (Mr. Tilbury d Goldthumb, a trunk-mak 
(Mr. Farren). The young ladies are induced to 
return. In this scene, too, we are introduced to Pro- 
fessor Truffles (Mr. Strickland) and Felix Goldthumb 
(Mr. C. Mathews), the son of the trunk-maker afore- 
said, and who, having strolled from Oxford, is thus a 
witness to the transaction. The following scene be- 
tween this young man and Clarence Norman told 
well with the audience :— 

Enter Clarence, followed by Postboy. 

Post. It’s always so. If a poor man talks reason, you gen- 
tlemen call it impertinence. 

Clar. Scoundrel! Wil—I'll drive the horses myself. 

Post. No, you won't, sir. Though they're dumb creatures, 
they know their rights; and won't stir these two hours. 

Yar. Two hours! I'll not give em ten minutes. 

Post. And you call yourself a humanity man, I suppose ? 
When four times the poor things have gone down upon their 
knees, as if to beg you to take pity on 'em. 

Clar. Why was | plagued with such a ruffian? 

Post. And why was I plagued with such a job? But it’s 
like my luck. Had I been one of the other boys, I should 
have driven real gentlemen to the fight to-day, and had 
some pleasure myself: not have carried, I don’t know 
where, innocent little girls stole from a boarding-school. 

Clar. Raseal! Another word— 

Post. Well, I'll say it. 1 don’t like the business. As father 


ofa family, 1 don’t know whether I oughtn’t to take out 
the linch-pins. 

Felix, (Coming down. Aside to Postboy.) Sam, your seru- 
ples do honour to your buckskin. 

Post. What! Master Felix ! 

Felix. (Aside to him.) Nevertheless, leave the gentleman 
tome. I'll teach him to respect the wants of brutes, and 
the virtues of postilions. 

_ Post. Well, you always could talk! So, while I take the 
lining out of a mug of ale, you'll let him know I won’t take 
them little girls another step without, you understand me, 
Without feeling better reasons for it (Exit. 

Felix. Pardon, sir, a traveller’s bluntness. You want 
horses ? 

r. At any cost—at any sacrifice. 

Felix. There is a farm some three fields off, where-I think 
~you're not particular in your cattle ? 

Clar, Anything. 


Felix, The farmer’s my friend; we fish together.2Now, he | 
has a couple of piebalds.—you wouldn’t object to piebalds ? | 


r. Anything with four legs, so it can move’em. 

Felix. Then, sir, any way you're suited; for there’s the 
sorrel mare— 

Clar, Sir, were it a hippogriff— 

Felix. She's blind, to be sure; and having for years been 
kept only to go to church,—but that, perhaps, just now, 
night be a recommendation ? 

Clar. Sir, if in my present need you can assist me, hold 
me your debtor for life—long thanks. But if this be tra- 
vellers’ sport— 

Feliz, Indeed, sir, 'm in solemn earnest; would only 

Ow if tis not you who sport, 


‘Time Works Wonders’ is a 


to the mark, rich in wit, and over- | 
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Felix. The young gentlewoman outside—Florentine, the 


—ha! I see'tis she. The—it must be said, sir—the baker's 
daughter ? 


you say of her? 

Felix. A short and simple tale. She and J, sir, learned 
our letters together. As girl and boy and neighbours’ 
children, have played together, and grown up with recol- 
lections that as men grow old, I take it, make not the worst 
| part of life. Until some minutes past, ‘tis three years since 


face—would you believe it, sir?—I felt a sort of spasm of 
the heart, to think that what seemed made to live in peace 
and sweetness at some poor man’s home, might perhaps be 
gathered for some wanton holiday, and so be flung aside, 
the holiday once past. 

Clar. 1 like you for your fears. Yet why—why fear this? 

Feliz. Because I know you,—hear me out. I know you 
for Sir Gilbert Norman’s nephew ; and the baronet’s a man 
who throughout this world sees but two objects—rank and 
wealth. They are to him the only rightful presences of this 
earth; all things else mere things of sufferance. You are 
the baronet’s relative—his heir; may have been nurtured in 
this goodly faith. 

Clar. Allow it: still may not rank and wealth have their 
enthusiast apostates ? 

Felix. Humpi! at two or three and twenty. But as the 
blood cools, and the judgment ripens, there are few who fall 
not back to the old religion. But you really love Floren- 
tine? 

Clar. I like your honesty so well, I'll bear this catechism. 
Love her as man should love the tenderness and innocence 
that trust him. 


tine is almost orphan ; yet deceive her, and the memory of 
her childhood days shall make me brother to her; and 
though great the gap that fortune makes between us, as 
I've a soul to answer for its doings, you shall answer me. 

Clar. Be such the compact. You believeme? Well! I 
shall have the horses ’ 

Felix. Honesty looks from your eyes—truth rings in your 
words, I do believe you, and you shall have the horses. 


Mr. Truffles and Miss Tucker have been previously 
acquainted :— 

Bessy. Ue travelled with the solar system in a deal-box. 
He gave her Juba, that nasty little pug. Well, he read the 
girls lectures, and taught ‘em acids and gases and eecen- 
tricity,—no, electricity. Well, as sure as you have two 
eyes, Miss Tucker fell in love with Professor Truffles, One 
of the girls caught her marking his handkerchief with what 
the poor deceived man thought her own hair. 

Florentine. A professor! Was he very clever? 

Bessy. Clever! "Twould have done your heart good to 
see him exhaust a mouse in an air-pump. Well, once I 


professor went away, she never again wore that repeater. 

The following scene will bear extracting: — 

Miss Tucker. Eat, Mr. Goldthumb! Eat in my state of 
mind! * # * 

Goldthumb. Now, Miss Tucker, a little bit will do you 
good. For I recollect reading that when through mental 
anxiety, the nervous membrane that lines the esophagus— 


seems you have read everything. 

Gold. Why, ma’am, after working thirty years as trunk- 
maker, 'twould be to my shame if I didn’t know something 
of the literature of my country. 

Miss T. Doubtless. You've had great opportunities. 

Gold. So, I've picked up a little poetry—a little romance 
—a little law—a little physic,— of course, a little everything. 

Miss T. And you find the fragments serviceable ? 

Gold, Oh, they work up very nicely incommon talk. Ha! 
I never was set down to learning: but I’ve given a hearty 
meal of it to my boy Felix. He knows everything in the 
regular way. 

Miss T. Aud must be a great comfort to you. 

Gold. Nota bit of use in the shop; but a wonderful lad. 
He hasn't been home these four days, but he’s an extra- 
ordinary boy. 

Miss T. A genius—a genius, no doubt. 

Gold. Quite—quite a genius. How he'll ever get his bread 
and pay his way, heaven knows! 

Miss T. Ha, Mr. Goldthumb! To have a parent's fears is 
bad enougii—but what are they to mine’ Look at me with 
my twenty girls. I have all the anxiety of a mother— 

Gold. Without a morsel of the credit. 

Miss T. And then the black ingratitude of the little 
wretches! There’s Miss Bessy Tulip, the little conspirator 
in that room, she—who was brought to mel may say a 
baby, brought by Colonel Mandragon, with a jar of pickles 
from Trincomalee. Would you think it? I've discovered 
that she’s not only brought away all her clothes, but with a 
precocious depravity that makes one shudder, has absolutely 
packed up her own silver spoon and fork. 

Gold. But how lucky that I should have found out that 
‘twas for your girls the new trunks were ordered at my 





shop; and so gave the alarm in time. 

Miss 1. Yes; and how good of you to come with us! 

Gold. Why, as I'd sold the trunks, I felt in a way con- 
cerned in the matter ; and then, when I heard that Floren- 
tine’s father, my old neighbour, had fallen so dangerously 
sick, and that so suddenly,—but I say, Miss Tucker, | wonder 
where the lover—hush !—this can’t be he coming here ? 

Miss T. Here! Where? 

(Enters Truffies : Miss Tucker and he recognize each other.) 

Ha! ‘Tishe! 

Gold, (Aside to her.) 
clutched your doves ? 

Miss T. ( Aside.) Though he has shaved his upper lip, 
whiskers and all, my heart tells me it is he. 


What? Is that the vulture that has 





Truff. (Aside.) Miss Tucker! Blessings upon razors! she 


| stage curelessly singing.) 
Clar. Aye, sir, the baker’s daughter. Well, what would | 


I've seen her; and when | looked upon her happy, cordial | 


Felix. With no mother, her father old, decrepit, Floren- | 


[Ewit. | 


| ing indifference. 


Miss T. There,—a little bit. I declare, Mr. Goldthumb, it | 





doesn’t know me. But, alas! if she should, and were to 
ask me ** What's o’clock ?”” how—how should I answer her? 
I will not peril that painful interrogative. (Turns up the 
** Time bas not thinn’d my fiowing 
hair.” [Saunters off through centre doorway. 

Miss T. And he can sing! But I'll follow him! 

Gold. Why should you, when you've got back what he 
ran away with ’ 

Miss T. Got back! 
here! 





You little know what's struggling 


Pass we now to the second part. Five years have 
caused many changes. 7'rvffles has outgrown the 
necessity of appropriating repeaters, having succeeded 
well in his professional capacity—we meet with him 
again in company with Bantam (Mr. Buckstone), a 


| trainer of game cocks, from Oxford, who claims his 


acquaintance, and solicits a character from him, to 
get a place at Parsnip-hall. which has been taken by 
Goldthumb, now the retired trunk-maker,and inheritor 
of a fortune. Florentine, too, is well off, and oceupies 
an elegant villa inthe neighbourhood. Miss Tucker 
resides with her; the elopement brought ruin on her 
school, and the grateful pupil thus repairs the wrong. 
The sense of dependence, however, sits heavily on 
the poor governess, who feels dissatisfied with every 
comfort that isto be had in * other people’s houses.” 
Bessy Tulip has been sent back to Trinco- 
malee; Clarence is travelling abroad in Italy ; and 
Felix, having drawn too deeply on old Goldthumb’s 
pocket, has been despatched to Java to make his 
fortune as a merchant. Jlorence, meanwhile, has 
grown in mind as in years, and passes part of her 
time in sketching from nature. A beautiful oak on 
the baronet’s grounds is, in particular, for her an 
attractive object. Sir Gilbert has watched her at 
this task, not knowing her, and, at the age of forty- 
five, begins, for the first time, to experience the sen- 
timent of love. And now his nephew returns, appa- 
rently cured of his first affection, or at any rate affect- 
But at length he sees his mistress, 
and all his passion returns. Nevertheless, he treats her, 


| and is in turn treated by her, with such nonchalance, 
| that while, on the one hand, he is willing to wed a 
| certain lady Elizabeth, she, on the other, is induced 
| to accept the baronet’s proposal. 
| reflection, repent their hasty steps. Indignation, also, 
heard him admire her gold repeater. All I know is, after the | 


Both, however, on 


at his uncle’s supposed disingenuous conduct, mingles 


| with the feelings of Clarence Norman, and he seeks 
| an interview :— 


Clarence. Pardon me, sir. By your blithe looks, I may 
congratulate you on some new felicity? 

Sir Gilbert. Yes—yes. You shall congratulate me. But, 
as we have met, and in this place, 1 have a word to say to 
you; a serious word: ‘tis marriage. 

Clar. Well, sir. 

Sir Gilb, Lady Elizabeth—her father assures me she only 
waits your offer—will make a charming wife. 

Clar. Vow could it be otherwise? Consider, sir, her 
ancestry. 

Sir Gilb. Oh, yes. But I mean her heart. 

Clar. Oh, sir; what’s a heart to a shield of heraldry? 
Every woman has a heart,—but how few have sixteen 
quarterings ? 

Sir Gilb. Still, when a man marries, he likes something 
in a wife—something beyond leopards, cat-o’-mountains, 
and unicorns. Why, what brings that cloud upon your face ? 

Clar. A sudden thought, sir. Is there not somewhere in 
her ladyship’s arms a—a bend sinister? 

Sir Gilb, What of it? The highest families have had 
their bend sinister. Indeed, sometimes their bend has been 
to them their best support. Just as, now and then, carpen- 
ters get their greatest strength in crooked timber. Why, 
Clarence, you are strangely nice. 

Clar. Else, sir, | were your most unworthy pupil. 

Sir Gilb. ( Aside.) A plague upon my teaching. 

Clar. You have ever bid me think myself the depositary 
of your name and title. And therefore, my anxious care to 
transmit that title— 

Sir Gilb. Possibly—I say, possibly—I may myself relieve 
you of that anxiety. 

Clar. Sir? 

Sir Gilb. Lam aware, Clarence, that after these expecta- 
tions—nurtured in you as they have been by myself—my 
resolution may disappoint, may wrong you. But, Clarence, 
you have known what it is to love? 

Clar. Then, sir, I was a boy. 

Sir Gilb, 1 wish I had loved when a boy; then I might 
have been free of love the rest of my live; just as some 
fevers are never taken twice. 

Clay. In a few words, sir,—you purpose marriage ? 
the happy lady, sir? 

Sir Gilb. Oh, Clarence! could you but see her. — You 
shall see her. (Aside.) He has seen her. Her smile—her 
voice—would animate a thing hewn out of rock, and bring 
it suppliant at her feet. 

Clar. And does the lady love you, sir? 

Sir Gilb. Of course. Is that a task, in my case, so difficult ? 

Clar. No, sir; no. Do I know the lady’s family ? 

Sir Gilb. Really, that’s more than I can tell. 

Clar. You of course know her whole ancestry ? 

Sir Gilb. (Aside.) 1t must out. I don’t even know who 
was her father or mother; though from deduction, I con- 
clude she had both. 
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Clar. And you would marry an unknown prettiness ? 
Some creature sprung— 

Sir Gilb. If, like the fighting men of Cadmus, she was 
sprung from dragon's tceth, I'd marry her. 

Clar. Now, sir, I see you jest. Come, sir; tell me her 
father’s arms, and I may guess her family. 

Sir Gilb. ( Aside.) Humph! She talked something about 
the gipsies. Her father’s arms? What think you of a tin- 
ker’s kettle in a field proper? Mind, I don't know them to 
be such; but if they were— 

Clar. Well, sir? 

Sir Gilb. Yd take the kettle for the goddess that came 
with it. 

Clar. And your bride has not herself unveiled the mystery ? 

Sir Gilh, No. 

Clar. ( Aside.) Neither will I. 

Sir Gilb. No: it is my pride, my glory, to take her in 
ignorance of all save of herself. And she is like some treasure 
diamond: a thing to give a lustre to a cruwn; and yet to 
lose no flash of her inherent light from aught that’s base or 
mean surrounding her. 

Ciar. The soul of truth is in your words. I bow to it, and 
must reverence your choice. And now, Sir Gilbert Norman ! 

Sir Gilb, Clarence ! 

Clar. Look on me, a disappointed, blighted man; look, 
and hear ine. Then, ask your own soul, is this wise—just ? 

Sir Gilb, What mean you ? 

Clar. \n the deep feeling of my fervent youth, I gave my 
heart to one whose worth—I can avouch it—was rich as 
that fair lady's, soon to bless you. My love for her possessed 
me like my blood. With iron hand you plucked me from 
her; bade me know my station—know the world. You said 
you'd teach me both. With stony face and icy sentences 
you schooled me. My station, you told me, was removed 
from the brvad, vuigar way of human dealing. I might 
observe the stir and impulse of the common million, but 
never mingle with or feel it. And then, the world!) My 
appointed world numbered some thousands or so, no more ; 
exalted beings, fashioned, stamped, and sent especially by 
heaven to make this inner paradise—all men withcut mere 
tributary creatures, things of unmixed dust. Was not this 
the creed you taught me ? 

Sir Gilb. Go on. 

Clar. And I was converted, or deemed so, from the igno- 
rance that blessed me. And so, 1 soon forgot the humble 
maid that loved me ; and dead in heart, yet varnished with 
outside courtesy, became the pulseless thing you wished me. 

Sir Gilb. U thought you had forgotten —or but remembered 
it for laughter—the boyish fondness that possessed you. 

Clar. I thought so too. And now, there's not a feeling— 
not a thought that is not of her; that does not blight me 
with the wrong—the mortal wrong you've done me. 

Sir Gilb, Clarence! 

Clar. TL learnt the worldly lesson that you set me—I flung 
away the treasure of a life ; and now impoverished, broken- 
hearted, ask of your calculating wisdom counsel and com- 
fort for my bankrupt days. What lesson next, sir, shall I 
cou to please you? 

Sir Gib. This lesson—marry her. 

Clar. What? 

Sir Gilb. My own awakened heart assures me that I taught 
you error. I thought it worldly wisdom ; it was, as it almost 
ever is. refined scltisiness. Hearme. If the girl be faithful 
still; if the creature, that as a boy you loved, can stand the 
test of riper judgment—with added grace it may be, more 
developed wortli—then, Clarence Norman, I say to you, 
marry her and bless you! Marry her. [ Evit. 

(lar. Marry her! He little knows the torture of such 
counsel now. And she herself is silent; has breathed no 
word to him, but seeks in mystery a greater conquest. All’s 
plain. Title—fortune; her woman's vanity is caught, and 
Tn despised. Yet at all cost of heart I'll see her; for the 
last time see her. (Exit. 


The reader will have no difficulty now in antici- 
pating the dénouement. The baronet, of course, 
becomes acquainted with the real state of the case, 
and resolves, as a gentleman, to perform a promise, 
which had been gained from him by no sleight or 
trick, but fairly induced by his own newly awakened 
perceptions of the real nature of love. The idea of the 
drama is, as will be apprehended from this account, 
of a metaphysical delicacy, such as is seldom made 
the basis of a comedy, and which gives an elevation 
to it as a work of art not otherwise attainable. It is 
besides carefully put upon the stage, and excellently 
acted. Mr. Farren is quite at home in the literary 
trunk-maker, and the first interview between him 
and the baronet, wherein he betrays a knowledge of 
that gentleman’s speeches in parliament, and so wins 
from his vanity his reluctant esteem, only to lose itagain 
when the fact of his trade becomes known, is highly 
amusing. Miss Fortescue, in the part of Florentine, 
iustified her claim to be considered a natural actress 
of rare merit. Mr. Webster has only to produce such 
plays and such players, to place his theatre on a 
footing of permanent prosperity—he will command 
constant success, because he will deserve it. This is 
the only secret of fortunate management. 





Princess’s.—A_ new five-act play has, also, been 
produced here. It is the production of Mr. James 
Kenney, now a veteran member of the dramatic 
guild; and is called ‘Infatuation.’. Mr. Kenney is 
an admirer of the French drama, and, to say truth, 
copies it somewhat too closely ; nay, we recognized 
in the present piece some obvious adaptations, to 





which, however, we have no desire to make particular 
reference. More of a compilation, then, than an 
original piece, we may conclude that the author 
rested his security on the tried effects which he knew 
it to contain, rather than on any novelty of invention. 
We are, however, inclined to pardon him for this, on 
account of a good thing which he has also borrowed 
from his French models—the carefully pointed and 
polished style of the dialogue ; this served to sustain 
the drama in those parts where, from other causes, 
it was threatening to collapse. Indeed, it was with 
considerable surprise, that, coming from a long-prac- 
tised hand, we found the comedy so faulty in con- 
struction. There is scarcely an error which, in this 
respect, is not committed—the prevalence of mystery, 
repeated explanations, want of progress, story-telling 
from the first scene to the last, and the absence of 
all motive to sympathy in the plot and persons. It 
is a tale of the Empire. The noble heroine has been 
married, by command of Napoleon, to the Duke de 
Bracciano, a sometime Jacobin, with whom she feels 
far from happy. Her melancholy also has much 
increased, since her acquaintance with a young Ger- 
man exile, Jermain Lindorff (Mr. Leigh Murray), 
for whom it is evident that she has formed a romantic 
attachment. In the progress of the play, her heart 
is still further estranged from her husband, by a 
discovery of his inherent baseness. The politic 
Duke has the audacity to make to his wife a pro- 
posal for her accepting a post near the person 
of the Empress Maria Louisa, that, by learn- 
ing the designs of Austria, he may treacherously 
anticipate Napoleon’s approaching downfall, and 
prefit by the change. Hereupon the indignant lady 
claims the privilege of the imperial law of divorce; to 
which, however, the consent of both parties is neces- 
sary. The Duke at first refuses to give his, but is 
subsequently frightened by Pierre Laroche, an old 
Jacobin, (Mr. Wallack,) into doing so; the latter 
threatening to reveal the fact that the lady’s father 
was, during the Reign of Terror, put to death by the 
duke’s own order, as president of a provincial tri- 
bunal of safety. The lady, thus released, seeks her 
lover ; when she discovers, too late, that Lindorff has 
been villanously simulating a passion for her, and 
intends after marriage to entertain a mistress on the 
profits of his speculation. But the lady, being re- 
leased, cherishes an undaunted determination to be 
re-wed, and impromptu gives her hand to a Col. St. 
Ange (Mr. Hield) who, it appears, had been ena- 
moured of her, previously to her unfortunate marriage 
with the “incompatible” duke. There isan amusing 
character, a Colonel Gobert, (Mr. Walter Lacy,) that, 
being well played, served to give liveliness to the 
piece; which otherwise, though, as we have said, care- 
fully written, was irretrievably dull, besides being 
objectionable in subject. The “ infatuated’’ lady 
was performed by Miss Cushman, who verily laboured 
hard to give animation and interest to a part void of 
every quality for conciliating the sympathies of a 
British audience. The performance was, as might 
have been expected, barely tolerated, and the 
applause, on its re-announcement, was exceedingly 
limited and partial. 


Sr. James’s THeatre.—French Plays.—M. Ravel 
is shorn of half his beams in London; separated 
from his impudent playmates and more impudent 
public of the Palais Royal,and compelled to “ dwell 
in decencies,” the enforcement of which would seem 
whimsical to any Ravel had he only enterprise 
and English enough to study the dialogue current 


at certain among our minor theatres. Nevertheless, 
the creator of *L’Etourneau,’ the non-partaker of 
‘L’Omelette Fantastique,’ the Algerine pilgrim re- 
turning to his house, lifted a story in the world, in 
* La Rue de Ja Lune,’ has gratified and satisfied the 
exquisite audiences of King-street, St. James's. M. 
Ravel bas one first requisite for a low comedian: his 
face is his fortune: though not such a visage as Lis- 
ton’s, the solemn and quaint combinations of whose 
features touched the sublime—not such a countenance 
as Keeley’s, which, at church or market a keen, in- 
telligent face, is converted by a hare’s foot and a 
scratch wig into a notable illustration of stupidity 
and small self-assertion,—M. Ravel’s face is con- 
structed according to the adage, that— 
——dulness ever must be regular. 
The eyes might have belonged to Pierrot, the mouth 





to an English clown, the nose toa Neapolitan ma. 
caroni-eater, All these queer, discordant feat 
telegraphing with contrary motions, are aided by 
pantomimic gestures, uncouth attitudes, and a voice 
broad, harsh, drawling, with the whole gamut of 
audacity and boorishness, real or affected, under 
command—these requisites summed up—our firs. 
rate farceur is analyzed and described. That first. 
rate farce, however, is not first-rate acting it were 
lost labour once again to explain. Hence, while ye 
take a good-humoured farewell of M. Ravel, we 
ean let him go without much regret. 

On the occasion of M. Ravel's benefit, Mademoi- 
selle Plessy appeared to great advantage in the lively 
* La Fausse Agnes’ of Destouches. For one grace. 
ful and conscious like herself to assume gawki- 
ness and stupidity so completely as to make the 
mystification of her unpalatable suitor probable, 
argues that she has made a step in the comedian’s 
art. The play itself is smart, pretty, and entertain. 
ing—worth a bushel of the petites pieces by which 
it was surrounded. They, and too many beside of 
the modern French dramas, “ smell of the shop;" 
whereas the works of the elder writers bear traces of 
the study. We, at least, in defiance of the well- 
known epigram on Piron, would rather have the work 
of the Academician than the manufacture of the 
stage-carpenter. 

Amongst the novelties of the hour which offer 
themselves for the amusement of the public, we 
must announce the performances of M. Phillippe, 
who, in his Soirées Mystérieuses at the St. James's 
Theatre, proves himself a worthy rival of the cele- 
brated Wizard of the North. 


Lycevum.—A new farce, entitled * A Good Name’ 
has been successful. Mr. Felix Goodman is the 
dramatic person who suffers under the various dis- 
advantages of having a good name. One morning at 
breakfast, however, he manfully resolves no longer to 
live for others, but for himself. Destiny and dispo- 
sition seldom agree ; and so it is with Felix Goodman. 
Scarcely has he made his determination before he is 
called out to settle a quarrel—next intrusted by a 
friend with his supposed wife, during absence—the 
lady being an old flame of his own, and the whole 
affair being a ruse to bring him to a decision—and last, 
encumbered with the deposit, by a lawyer, of a trunk 
containing 10,0002, which ultimtely subjects him 
to the charge of robbery. All these distresses were 
admirably depicted by Mr. I’. Matthews, who asa 
performer seems to improve in every new character 
which he undertakes. 





MISCELLANEA 

Meteors.—Nlighfield House, Nottingham.—On Thursday, 
the 24th ofApril, a large meteor made its appearance. At 
gh 35m the night, which was very dark, suddenly becamelight, 
and the objects near and distant were visible as plainly as in 
broad daylight. On looking to the heavens, a magnificent me- 
teor, ofa blue colour, was seen traversing from the star No.2! 
Leonis minoris, through y Leonis majoris, to the cluster of 
stars Nos. 58, 65, 69, 75 and 79 Leonis majoris. The distance 
passed over by this meteor was 30°, which it accomplished 
in about three seconds. Its apparent size was nearly equal 
to that of the moon’s disc, and perfectly round in form, but 
its brilliancy surpassed that luminary. No train of light was 
left behind it, and the meteor burst amidst the cluster of stars 
above named, in the constellation of Leo major, and moving 
in small fragments of light for the space of 1°, became sud- 
denly extinguished. It appeared of no considerable height 
in the air. During the evening no reflection of distant 
lightning was seen, although we hada heavy storm, accoll 
panied by rain, thunder, and lightning, at 6 r.m. The moon 
rose of a red colour. E. J.L. 

Trafalgar Square.—“ We have had an opportunity, 
says the Z'imes, “ of inspecting, at Messrs. Stephens’, 
Darlington-works, Southwark, some massive bronze 
lamps, (for Bude Lights,) constructed under the 
directions of Mr. Barry, R.A., and intended to be 
erected in Trafalgar-square. ‘They are four in num- 
ber; the two at the southern angles to be mounted 
on granite pillars ; the others, which are to be placed 
on the balustrade of the terrace, are wholly of gun 
metal. They are all plain and substantial, but the 
lamps by which they are to be crowned are deserving 
ofnotice. These are of great magnitude; the glas 
alone in them amounting to about 12 ewt. They are 
octagonal in shape, the centre comprising square 
plates of cut flint-glass of unusual clearness and 
solidity, the thickness within the bevil amounting 
an inch; and the crown and base consisting each of six- 
teen triangular pieces of thesamesubstanceand density. 
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The refraction of light occasioned by these numerous 
varieties of surface, all highly polished, is likely to 
occasion a very brilliant effect ; and in the event of 
another lamp being added, us proposed, to be placed 
petween the fountains, some very novel appearances 
may perhaps be obtained, especially if the focus 
of either of the prisms should fall on the jets of 
water.” 
Von Hammer Purgstall v. Lord Brough —Atl 


as Lord Brougham so falsely cites this passage, inasmuch as 


no such words are to be found either in the 100th Psalm 
according to the Vulgate, or in the Book of Common Prayer, 
but in the 98th Psalm, 7th verse, where, however, it is not 
so expressed, but as “ the world and all that dwell therein ;” 
and in another, the 33rd I’salm, 7th verse, the burden of which 
relates to the inhabitants of the earth, but with less con- 
nexion to the line quoted by Lord Brougham, it being here 
merely—‘ All the inhabitants of the earth,’ &e.; from which 
it would appear Lord Brougham’s quotations are far more 
accurate when made from the classics than the Bible.” To 





April 29, 1845.—The following very curious instance of 
mistaken criticism may probably amuse your readers. 
ft occurs in a review of Lord Brougham’s Sketches, 
in the 108th number of the Jahrbiicher der Literatur, 
written by Von Hammer Purgstall. In his Life of 
Lord Stowell, Lord Brougham related the following anec- 
dote:—** A vicar was once 0 wearied out with his parish 
clerk contining himself to the 100th Psalm, that he remon- 
rated, and insisted upon a variety, which the man pro- 
mised; but old babit proving too strong for him, the old 
words were as usual given out next Sunday—‘ All people 
that on earth do dwell.’ Upon this the vicar’s temper 
could hold out no longer, and jutting his head over the desk, 
he cried, ‘ Damn all people that on earth do dwell '—a very 
compendious form of anathema, added the learned chief of 
the spiritual court.” This story Hammer Purgstall trans- 
lates; but unacquainted with the existence, the office, and 
the duty of a Church-of-England parish clerk, ignorant of 
sternhold and Hopkins, he converts the clerk into a curate, 
whose vicar was * wearied,” not by the psalm given out, but 
by the text so frequently preached from ; and thus puzzled 
where to find the line ** poetically,” or, at least according to 
the old version, poetically quoted, he adds:—** We regret 
that so learned a lawyer and theologian (Schrifsgelehrter ?) 





rec d Hammer Purgstall tomake himself acquainted 
with the beauties of Sternhold and Hopkins to the entire 
extent of the Old Version, would be extremely cruel; but if 
you should consider the error amusing, the criticism worth 
correction, I shall feel less regret in troubling you with this 
letter. Lam, &e., Spencer HALL. 

The Arctic Winter—Five swans, of very small 
size and of grey plumage, pronounced by Dr. Blasius 
to be the Arctic swans (called Cygnus minor,) appeared 
near Brunswick. They were all taken, and sent to 
the ducal menagerie. This is the first time this swan 
has been seen in any part of Germany, and it is 
inferred that the winter must have been more than 
usually severe in the Arctic regions. 





To Corresronpents.—A Seulptor—A. J. E.—E. C.—S. R. 
—W. H. Y.—Courtenay—A, N.—A. Z.—J. M.—Pom Prolix 
—dJ. O.—M. P.—W. HH. D.—P.—received. 

We cannot find the Report to which J. L. refers.—R. K. 
next week. 

G.—The volume of 1844 ean be had. Order it through your 
bookseller, price 1/. 1s. bound in cloth. 





Now ready, in 3 vols, post 8vo. price 1/. 11s. Gd. 


A NEW NOVEL, sy G. P. R. JAMES, 


THE 


‘sQ., ENTITLED 


SMUGGLER. 


London: Smitn, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, the Fourth Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


VESTIGES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
CREATION. 


London: Jonn Cnuurcuit1, Princes-street, Soho. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 24s. bound, 


MEMOIRS 


ComMonty caLLEep “ THE 


OF PRINCE 


CHARLES STUART, 


YOUNG PRETENDER ;” 


With Notices of the Rebellion in 1745. 
By CHARLES LOUIS KLOSE, Esq. 
Tlenry Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, 


SELF. BY THE 


AUTHOR OF ‘CECIL’ 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“One of the best novels of fashionable life that the last three or four years have produced—a work of sterling cha- 
meter, having every quality of a first-rate novel of society and manners.”—Court Journal. 
_ “Replete with spirit and touches of a fine or feeling nature. There is an intimate acquaintance with the state of high 
life and political society forty years ago; and many individuals (the Prince of Wales, Lord Eldon, Sir Henry Halford, Sir 
W. Knighton, &c.) are mentioned by name, and many more so obviously portraits of living persons, that they cannot be 


nistaken.”—Literary Gazette. 


“Good hits at society—subtle glances below its surface, and reflections uncommonly ingenious, if not remarkably 


true."—Evaminer. 


“The story is full of interest—will be read by everybody, and must become a universal favourite.”"—Naval and Military 


Gazette, 


“Self is full of purpose, character, and moral; and lest we should induce the mere seeker for amusement to turn away, 
let us add that it is also full of interest, pathos, and wit.”— Weekly Chronicle. 


Henry Cotsury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 








Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MAIDS OF HONOUR. 
A TALE OF THE COURT OF GEORGE I. 


“One of the best historical novels which has appeared for many years. Unique in its kind and class.”— Messenger. 


“This will be the novel of the season 
amusin 
Cils of 


Everybody will talk about it—everybody must read it. 
§ scenes introductory of the extraordinary characters, male and female, who figured at the Court and in the coun- 


It is a succession of 


“ls of George I., and his hopeful son and heir. The scenes are admirably painted, and the groups of actors are disposed 
Ma manner the most artistic and effective, whilst the dialogue sparkles abundantly."—Court Journal. 


“As fu 
of the pe 
elucidate the reign of George I., could now furnish. 
stantially tr 
ished them. 
Sraver part: 
and events 
sprightly novel of the season.”—Tait’s Magazine, May. 


1ithful and graphic a picture of the Court, the higher ranks of society, and the literary and political celebrities 
riod, as the most diligent and penetrating reader of history, private memoirs, and incidental documents which 
Nor are these chronicles, though less matter of fact, either less sub- 
ue or truth-like for the brilliant colouring and airy graces with which a skilful artist has relieved or embel- 
. Of its truth of outline and colouring there can be no question. 
8 of the work—of the minister Walpole, of Bishop Atterbury, the South Sea bubble, and the political intrigues 
of the day—but we must rest satisfied with recommending ‘ Maids of Honour’ as the wittiest and most 


We ought to have said something of the 


Henry Coiscrn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 





KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. 


This day, 
BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY 
OF PHILOSOPHY. By G. H. LEWES, 
Series 1L—Ancient Puicosorny. 
ln Two Volumes.— Vol. I. 
London: Charles Knight & Co, 22, Ludgate-street. 





_ This day is published, in small Svo. price 4s, 6d. 
S$ E C T L I F £E 
By DAVID BADHAM, M.D. 
Late Radcliffe Travelling Fellow of the University of Oxford, 
Member of the Entomological Society of France, &c, &c. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


JRUNET, MANUEL du LIBRAIRE et de 
_ l'Amateur des Livres, nouvelle édition, entiérement revue 
par Auteur, qui ya refondu les Nouvelles Recherches dGja publices 
par luien Is34,et un grand nombre d'autres Recherches qu'il a 
faites depuis. 5 vols. royal 4vo., in Ten Parts, 1844. 54. 
Michelet, Histoire de France. 6 vols. 8vo. 2/. 8s. 
Thiers, Histoire du Consulat. 8vo. Vols. I., IL, 
Il. Plates. 4s, €d. each, 
7™.: avn - P ° 
Thiers, Histoire de la Révolution Francaise. 
13th edition, WW vols, 8vo._ Plates uniform with the * Histoire du 


Consulat. (Vols. 1. and TL. are ready, each 5s.) 





By LEON SMITIL One thick vot. 


: Ga, 
sand Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough- 
THE ONLY AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION, 
EDITION IN MONTIUILY HALF-CROWN PARTS, WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 
On the Ist of May was published, Part 1., price only 2s, é¢., to be 


continued Monthly, of 
. . " , 4 wyAT]O 
ye IERS’ IHISTORY of the CONSULATE 
AND EMPIRE, 
(A Sequel to his History of the French Revolution), 
Translated by D, FORBES CAMPBELL, Esq. 
With the Sanction and Approval of the Author. 
Another Edition of the same work is in course of publication in 
volumes, price only 5s. each, three of which are now ready, 
enry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
MR, COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Just ready, in 3 vols. post Sve, 
we, YBIL; or, THE TWO NATIONS. 
\ By B. DISRAELI, Esq. M.P 
Author of * Coningsby.’ 





Il. 

THE EIGHTli VOLUME of MISS STRICKLANDS 
LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, coutaining the Lives of 
HENRIETTA MARLA, Consort of Charles L,and CATHERINE 
of BRAGANZA, Cousort of Charlies 11. (Just ready.) 

Tue FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY :— 
If. 

ADVENTURES in GEORGIA, CTIRCASSTA, and RUSSIA. 
By Licut.-Col. G. POULETT CAMERON, C.B. &e. 2 vols, 21s, 
bound. 

Iv. 

THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. By ELIOT WAR- 
BURTON, Esq. Suconp Evrtion, 2 yols. with numerous Ilustra- 
tions, 21s. bound. 


v. 
JONATITAN SHARP; or, the ADVENTURES of a 
KENTUCKIAN, Written by Himself. 3 vols, post 8vo. 


vi. 

THE THSTORY of MARGARET CATCHIIPOLF, a 
SUFFOLK GIRL. New axp Curarer Ep:tion, 2 vols. with 
Illustrations, price only 12s. bound. 

___ Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
Just ready, 
BENNETT ON THE PRAYER BOOK, 
In 1 vol. demy Svo. cloth boards, 


PRINCIPLES of the BOOK of COM- 


(PRE 


MON PRAYER: a Series of Lecture Sermons, uniform with 


the * tinctive Errors of Romanism.’ By the Rev. WM. J. E, 
BENN ', M.A., late Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
Tneum)ent of st. Paul's Church, Knightsbridge. 
By the same Author, 
— Third Edition of " 

Distinctive Errors of Romanism. 
Lecture Sermons, preached during Lent, 1842. 
price 12s, 7 . 

Sermons on Miscellaneous Subjects, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, &c. 2 vols. demy 12mo, price 14s, boards ; or sepa- 
rately, Vol. 1. 6s, 0d; Vol. IL. 7s. 6d, . x . 

A Guide to the Holy Eucharist. Forming in the 
Second Volume a Companion to the Altar. 2 vols, ISmio, Ss. cloth. 

Letters to my Children on Church Subjects. 
Vol. I. cloth boards, price Gs, | | s . 

Three Sermons, explaining the New Marriage Act, 
as regards Churchmen and Dissenters. 12mo. price ls, 

London: W. J. Cleaver, Baker-street. 
THE MYSTERIES OF LONDON. 
Publishing in Weekly Penny Numbers, and Monthly Sixpenny 
Parts, beautifolly Mlustrated with Woodcuts, 

T ITE 


A Series of 


1 vol. Svo. cloth, 





> .© . ; r 

MYSTERIES OF LONDON. 

By G.W.M,REYNOLDS, | 
f ‘Pickwick Abroad,’ *‘ Robert Macaire, * The Modern 
f .” * Master Timothy's Book-Case,’ Xe. 
of Boz's* Pickwick, no original work has created 
so powerful a sensation in the reading world as the * Mysteries of 
London.’ It was at first contemplated to publish it in monthly 
shilling parts ; but, upon mature consideration, the sa gees A and 
author resolved to issue it in a form which should render it 
accessible to all classes. The prejudice against cheap literature 
having completely died away, this determination was acted upon ; 
and a success, which far exceeded the most sanguine apenas 
previously formed, has crowned the work. ‘ihe weekly anc monthly 
sales, taken together, now amount to upwards of 30,000 copies. 
The thrilling interest of the tale—the vivid descriptions of London 
society, both high and low—the graphic delineation of strange or 
re.narkable localities in the great metropolis—the exposures of all 
kinds of roguery to which the unsuspicious ones may 
prey—and the fearlessness with which the cause of the industrious 
millions is espoused — have given to ‘The Mysteries of London 
acharacter which has become the element of the most lasting 
»pularity. 

_ pondon: G. Vickers ; and all am and Newsmen in Towa 
and Country. Paris: A. & W. Galignani. . 
es Part VIL. was published on April 20th, 
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weet” oe AND COLONIAL — No, 20. 
day is published, post 8vo. 2s. ¢ 
RACEBRIDG E H ALL. By the Author of 
‘The Sketcn Book.’ Part 
The FRENCH in ALGIERS forms No. 19. 


John Murray, , Albemarle-street. 


ae. * square 18mo. price 2s, 6d. the 2nd edition of 
THE DISTANT HILLS: an Allegory. 
. By the Rev. WILLIAM ADAMS, M.A. 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churehys ae and Waterloo-place. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, uniformly printed, 
The Shadow of the Cross. 4th edition. 2s. 6d. 
*y* These SACRED AL LEGORIES may be had, bound in one 
olume, price 4s. 6d. 


A PRESENT FOR THE SPRING, 
Just published, elegantly — on waite cloth, gilt and lettered, 


'TTHE DREAM ‘OF. "THE LILY BELL: 
Tales and Poems, with Translations of the * Hymns to Night’ 
from the German of Noy alis, and Jean Paul's * Death of an Angel. 
By HENRY MORLEY. 
London: Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row, 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. bound, 
SELECT! A E CATULLO, in usum Juventutis: 
Quasdam Anglice Scriptas adjecit GULIELMUS 
GIFFORD® COOKESLEY, A.M. Regie Scholae Etonensis e Magis- 
tris Adjutoribus. 
Etone, E. P, Williams ; apud quem veneunt etiam No. 5, Bridge- 
omens, Blackfriars, Londini. 
Catalogues of the ETON SCHOOL BOOKS forwarded by post, 
gratis, on apple ation. : 
mall Svo. price 7s, Gd, the 3rd edition of se 
CC LESTAST ES ANGLIC ANUS; a Treatise 
as on PREACHING. Ina Series of Rabbersto-@ Young lergy- 
man, By the Rev. WILLIAM GRESLEY, M./ 
Late Student of Christ Church, Oxon. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Chure hyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Portrait of an English Churchman. 7th 
edition, ds, 





Yn small Svo. price 6s, 6d. - 
‘ERMONS, preached at WINCHESTER 
WO COLLEGE. 
By GEORGE MOBERLY, D.¢ 
Head-Master of Wine ester Colles Be, and late i cilow and Tutor of 


Ce . 
Rivingtons, St. Panl’s ¢ ‘hure ed ard, and Ws ‘ate rloo- place. 
MR. EV 4 Ss . AROCHIAL SERMONS, 

all Svo. price és 
YAROCHIAL "SE R MONS, preached in the 
Parish Church of Heversh: mm, am estmore els and. 

By the Rey. R¢ BERT WiLS EVAN B.D. Vicar ; 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Lat bridye ; a Author of * The 
Rectory of Valehead. 

Rivinglens, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 

whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Bishopric of Souls. 3rdedition. 6s. 
Just Published, 
ILLUSTRATIONS TO REYNARD THE FOX, 
‘IXTY ETCHINGS illustrative of the HIS- 
' TORY of REYNARD the FOX—Fifty-six by Aldert Van 
Everdingen (A.D. 1621 to 1675,) and For r hs Simon Fokke (A.D. 
§.) Bound in white vellum clot orrespond exactly with 
. Naylor's Version, publis hed hy Me neers. L, ngman, 158. ; 
uniform bag he Kditic he Perey Society, sewed 1. 
*x%* Mr, Naylor's Book may be had, with the plates prope rly 
placed, cloth, 1, 15s. ; or,in morocco, by Hayday, : 
eph Cundall, 12, Old Bond- oh 
Just published. by D. Nutt, 158, Fleet street, and to be ha ud of all 
3ooksellers, in 1 vol. 12mo. bound in roan, price é 
PRACT ICAL GUIDE to the Study and 
i RMAN, containing a clear and concise 
ential Parts of GRAMMAR, with Colloquial 
’ *s and Popular Tales for Translation. To, which are ngs 
joined Notes, explaining all the difficulties ; together wi 
copious AY PENDIX Ca NE WLY-COLLECTED IDIOMATIC 
PHRASE A. FELLING 
German Rien R.M. Acadeing, Woolwich, and the City of London 
schoo 
Also, by the same Author, J 
A Complete Course of German Literature for 
Beginners, with Explanatory Notes. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth boards, 7s. 


(TAYLOR & WALTON'’S CATALOGUE 

PUBLICATIONS pe ed with Science and Education, 
which will be sent free of expe ense to any one writing for it, con- 
tains, among other valuable Works, the following :— 


LOCKE'S SY STEM of CLASSICAL  IN- 
STRUCTION, CONSISTING OF THE FOLLOWING INTE 
LINBSAR TRANSL ATIONS, Witt TUE TEXT, NOT 

12mo, 2s. 6d. each. 

















LATIN, 
Phedrus’s Fables of A®sop. 
Ovid's Metamorphoses. Book I. 
Virgil's Aneid. Book [. 
Parsing Lessons to Virgil. 
Cesar’s Invasion of Britain. 
Tacitus’s Life of Agricola. 
GREEK, 
Lucian’s Dialogues. Selections. 
The Odes of Anacreon. 
Homer’s Iliad. Book I. 
Parsing Lessons to Homer. 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia. Book I. 
Herodotus’s Histories. Selections. 
ITALIAN, 
Stories from Alfieri, Baretti, Castiglione, &e. 
FRENCH. 
Sismondi; the Battles of Cressy and Poictiers. 
GERMAN, 
Stories from German Writers. 


An Essay explanatory of the System. 12mo, 2s.6d. 
28, Upper Gower-street. 


Part I. 





8vo. price One Guinea, cloth, or 12. ls, 6d. in morocco, 

~7APTISMAL ON 

A Series of 125 me aye 

Introductory Essay, by F. A. PA 
of the Cambridge Camden Si ciety. 

“ These illustrations make at volume, ¢ ing about 
124 specimens of the various transformations hick pang, have 
undergone from the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries, engraved on 
wood, with a rare combination of architectural precision and pic- 
turesque effect.” — Atheneum, March 29. 

“ We do not hesitate to pronounce this series the most interesting 
and cheapest of ecclesiastical illustrations.”"— English Churchman, 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


T Ss. 
with me mm and with an 
LE Y, M.A. Honorary Secretary 
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This day is published, in foolseap 8vo. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
LIFE of MANSIE WAUCH. 
Lately published, uniform with the above, 


T HE 


Price Half-a-Crown. 


I. 
THE SUBALTERN. 


Il. 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF 
lll. 


TIE TRIALS OF MARGARET LYNDSAY. 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY ones STANDARD COPYRIGHT 
oO S 


SCOTTISIL LIFE. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. Sold by 


all Booksellers. 


4th edition, corrected and enlarged, price 14s. 


; DISSE RTATION on the SEALS and 
4 TRUMPETS of the APOCALYPSE, and the Prophetical 
Period of 1260 years; with a Supplement. In Two Parts. L On 
the Scientific Chronology asa Test of Apocalyptical Interpretation. 
II, Containing A Additional Evide euce of the Scientific Character of 

ire: an appended Discourse on 
f Times, and the reasons for 
ek Chronology; and a Table of the Greek and Hebrew Chro- 
nologies, fron . wt Sag ation to the end of the Jewish War. 
y WILLIAM CUNINGHAME, Esq. 
‘Of Lainshaw, in the County of Ayr. 

“ What I say unto you, I say unt pall: V atch. rg xiii. 37. 

Thomas Cadell; Hatchard & ; and Seel oy & Co. Ec inburgh : 
W. Whyte & C and Grant & 5 on. Dub Tin: Re sbertson & Co 
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and GENERAL LIFE 
os ASSURANCE pated >ANY, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
ondon, 

Business transacted in all the branches, and for all objects of 
Lite Assurance, E “5 ments, and Annuities, and to secure con- 
tingent Reversions 

Information and P "rospectuses furnished by 

JOSEPH BERRIDGE, Secretary. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN LIFE COMPANY, 
*. — row, Mansion-house, and 18, Chancery-lane, 
zondon 

HE indisputability of the Policies granted by 

this Company ; 
The obligation to pay the sum assured, although the debt for 


which the policy was taken out may have been paid before the | 


claim arises ; 
Whole world policies not confined to the limits of Europe; 
Option of half-premium payment for the first seven years— 
These form a combination of advantages which can be obtained 
only from the London, sea and Dublin Life Company. 
Ex. mis. OBE RTSON, Mans ager. 


COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE INSUR.- 
ANCE COMPANY, 37, Cornhil), London. 
London Board of Directors. 

Charles Balfour, Esq. Robert Murray, Esq. 
J. Gordon Duff, Esq. R. Oliverson, ES ® 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. J. R. Robertson, Esq. 
somes Gooden, — . | H. F. Sandeman, Esq. 

M. Kemshead, George Ramsay, Esq. 
| 1. Kingston, Es Manager. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. Pabtion effecting insurances before the | 


Ist of August next, will secure the advantage of one year's ad- 
ditional rating at the second investigation, which takes place 
in 1846. 

The last bonus average 14 per cent. on the cums leeere ed. 
37, Cornhill, London. Fr MITH, Sec. 


TICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. 
Sir Jas. — ~ e M.P.Chairman. ae ee Esq. Dep. Chairman, 
Benj. Sar sq. John Knill, Esq. 
Charles Baldwin, i. ‘Thomas he aq ae 
B. Donkin, Esq. F.R.S. | John Nolloth 
Aaron Goldsmid. ey | Major-Gen. honeetson 
Jas. Law ones Esq. | Daniel Sutton, Es 
J.L. Ket Exq | O'B. B. Woolsey 
THE ATTENTION of ASSURERS is fooler, Eas. directed 
to the detailed Prospectuses of this C ompany. Assurances can 
be effected on a prof! or non-profit scale, and for short periods at 
avery moderate rate. When on the life of another, the Policy 
may 4 rendered secure, notwithstanding the life assured may 
go outof the limits of Europe without the necessary permission 
of the Directors having been previously obtained: this plan 
makes a Policy an absolute security. 
Credit of half the premiums for the first five years allowed on 
Policies effected for the whole term of life 
vances are made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
security, for tome of years, re-payable by instalments. 
WIL LL AM RATR AY, Actuary and 1 Secretary. _ 
\ ORTH 


BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
4 PANY, established 1899. Protecting Capital, 1,000,000/., 
fully subscribed. 
His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G., President. 
Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman athe London Board. 
Francis Warden, Esq. (Director H. .), Vice-Chairman. 
John Webster, M. D., R.S., 24, shat Stalag Physician. 
This Institution is incorporated by Royal © barter, and is so 
constituted as to afford the benefits of Life Insurance in their 
fullest extent to Policy-holders, combined with perfect security 
in a fully subscribed Capital of One Million Sterling, besides an 
accumulated Premium Fund, exceeding 442,000/.,anda Revenue, 
from Life Premiums alone, of upwards of 90,000 ML. per annum. 
Eighty per cent. or four-fifths of the total profits of the Com- 
pany, are septennially divided among the Assured. 

At the last investigation, ending 3lst December, 1844, a Bonus 
of 1/. 10s. per cent. on the sums assured, was declared for every 
Annual Premium paid during the septennial period. Thusona 
Policy for 5000/., which had been in force upwards of six years, 
and on which consequently eo Annual Premiums had been 
paid, the Bonus declared was 

A Prospectus, containing Tables of Premiums. + ad the names 
of the President, Vice Presidents, Directors, an nagers, who 
are all peaponeiie PARTNERS, way be obtained of Messrs. B. 
& M. Boyd, Resident Members of the Board, 4, New Bank 
Buildings; or of the Actuary, 10, Pall Mall East. 

JOHN KING, Actuary. 














GUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Lon DO 
an — 
Chestes Pole, a Chairma 
elix Ladbroke, Esq. 
re Francis Shaw Lefevre. Esq, 
Charles Littledale, Esq.’ 
oc | Henry Littledale, Esq! 
Samuel Pepys Coe erell, Esq. | George Warde Norman, Es, 
John Drummond, Esq. Brice Pearse a 
Charles Bell Ford, Esq. Charles Riebard | Pole, Esq, 
Pranks, Esq. Henry Rich, Esq 
R. Hamilton, Esq. Hen 

.G. Hamilton, R.N. 


Claude George Thornt 
rd Harman, Esq. George Smith Thornton, Ea’ 
Joseph Hoare, 


$q 
Cc HARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actua 
The Managers beg to inform the Public that the sam of 
Policies effected with this Society are entitled to participate 
the profils according to the Conditions contained in their Pam hn 
let of Rates,which may be obtained at the Office, Threadneede 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Societ 
Th miums required by this Office on Young Lives are 
new than —— soot at he Old ey 
onus was declared in January, 1844, to the Polics 
entitled to participate in the Profits at Midsummer, ¥ Holden 
the Additions then made to the Policies were on an average ofihe 
Period. —_ —_ Agr Cent Oration the ae » from the 
eriod when the Policy Holders became enticed t 
in the Profits of the Society. siestaiiccn 
ay Policies effected before Midsummer, 1846, will be entitled 
to participate in the Profits of the Society at the next division, 


I NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON, 
PR. ine - Henry b illock, K.L.S. Chairman, 
John Stewart, Esq , M.P. Deput | Chairman, 
Majee-Geo, Sir Rd. Armstrong, | William Kilburn, Esq. 
C.B. K.C.T. & 8. Frene® FRecneahe ten, Esq. 
arles Otw 
Robert Saunders E _ = 


Charles Boulton, E 
Hon. ley: dell’ Bouverie 


Stuart, Esa. M.-P, 





John Bagshaw, Esq. 
Augustus Bosanquet. Esq. 
Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. James Duncan Thorson, Beg 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. | Capt. Samuel Thornton, ee N. 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M. 
Solicitor William H. Cotterill, Esq. 
Physician—George Burrows, M.D. 

The ) principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance So. 
ciety an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a 
divizion of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted 
to offer great advantages ; espec ially to those parties who ma 
wish to appropriate their proportion of protit to the reduction of 
future premiums. 

e following table will ¥ the result of the last division of 
rofits, as declared on the sth of May, 1844, to all persons who 
ad on that day paid six annual premiums :— 

Age | 
when Date of Sum 


— | Policy, Assured. | 


| Reduced 

Annual 

Premium 
(for the cur- 
rent year), 


Original 
Premium, 
issued. 





| Onor | #aee | Ae 3 
40 of M: 1,000 3110 0 
50 a 1,000 4215 0 

1,000 6611 8 


DAVID JONES, 


"PHE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 

SURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, jam, and 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. CAPITAL, 500,000/. 

The attention of the public is requested to the terms of this 
Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to Pe Giatinction wie 
is made between MALE and FEMALE LIV 

Ertract from the Table of Premiums for ~ 100/. 
A FEMALE, | A MALE. | A FEMALE, 
Age 
| next 
jbirth- | 


Actuary. 





Whole Life Premiums. | Whole Life Premiums. 


£1 


i 


NOUe ew 


1 
ll 
4 
6 
4 
4 
0 
16 


wu Sconwewiew 


“1 | 


$ | £ 
| 


SCAOCHUSCHBWAR 


SDvonae-Os 


| | 

3 | 15 1210 
Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 

York, or of any of the Agents. 
. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 
London ag for the Life Department, 

r. EDWD. HENWOOD, 46, Watling-street, City. 


(AREAT BRITAIN UAL | 
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MUTUAL LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIE" TY, 14,W aterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, 
e Chisholm, Chairman. 
William Morley, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
Great Advantages offered to Policy-holders by this Institution. 
Alarge and immediate accession of Assurances by the transfer 
of the Policies of the * Achilles British and Foreign Life Assu- 





e whole of the Profits divided ANNUALLY 

among the Ta after payment of five Annual Premiums. 
n ample guaranteed Capital, in addition to the Fund cons 

tinually accumulating from Premiums fully suficient to afford 
complete security, 

CREDIT.—C redit given to Members for and the amount of 
the first five Annual Premiums, without securit 

Credit allowed to Members for the whole of the first five An- 
nual Premiums, on satisfactory security being given for their 


pa 

Pramstirs of Policies effected and registered (without charge) 
atthe 

Claims on Policies not subject to be litigated or disputed, = 
cont with the sanction, in each case, of a General Meeting 0 
the Members. 

An extremely low Rate of Premium, without participation in 
the Profits, but with the option, at any time within five yet 
of paying up the difference between the Reduced Rates and 4 

utual Assurance Rates; and thus becoming embers of the 
Society, and entitled to a full participation in the Profits. t 
Extract from the Reduced Serle ‘al Rates, for an Assurance 0 


ANNU ae PREMIU M. 
Ase. | _One Year. {Seven Years. Whole Life. 
20 |£109 zi 16 he 
20 29 3 3 | & 
40 7 6 
= 1 6 | 
317 0 | 
Full particulars ~ ye in the Prospectus. 
IRVINE, Managing Director. 
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DALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
Pp SOCIETY, 7, W etesion-ginse, London. 
Bart. F.R. S. ar ght Hon.Sir T. F. Fremantle, 
fir In “ik. Douglas B.lvs. | Bart. MP. 
Rt. Hon. i. Eowar d Hyde James “Murray, Esq. 


East, F.R.S Seanmak ticiomen, tees 
Charles plot Baa. P.R.S. Patrick Maxwell Stewart, Esq. 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. 

LE RS. Sir William Young, Bart. 
Heart eCopt. « aa bi a. R.N.—James Buller East, 
Esq. M.P.—Jobn Young, Es: 


M. ols 
Bonkers he London and Westminster i Bank. 
Physician—Seth Thompson, M. Ch eeiaines bi 
VENTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL M ING of this 
dhe held on the 10th of April last, when a highly satis- 
factory REPORT was laid before the Proprietors and Policy 
Holders, and unanimously adopted. 

The Public will see the advantage of selecting, in so important 
a matter as Life Assurance, a well established Office, which 
from its continued prosperity, and its large additions to Policies, 
offers the greatest inducement to Assurers, combined with the 
undoubted security of a numerous and wealthy Proprietary. 

ADDITIONS TO POLICIES. 

The following Table shows the Additions made to Policies for 50001., 
which had been in force for Fourteen Years, to the 3ist December, 1838. 
Age at |Additions made to Total Sums 

com- Premiums Lom 1M) the Sum assured in now payable, in case 
mence- the 14 years, | the 14 years. of death 


woSe| 
—e al 
ame wes Dee 
| 

Pe re 


9 
112915 7 6129 15 7 


ABonus of Four-fifths, or Eighty per Cent. of the estimated 
profits is added to Policies entitled, every seventh year; or an 
equivalent reduction made in future Premiums. 

The Third Septennial Division of profits will be declared, to 
the 3ist December, 1845. Persons Assuring pre vious to that 
date will have their pecgertion of profit Vy ed. 

Parties travelling in Europe, by sea or land, in time of peace, 
are nof charged any extra premium 

Applications for Agencies, in places where none are esta- 
al ed, to be addressed to the Secretary. 
NIC HOL. AS GRU T, Secretary and Actuary. 


U [TNITED. KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
/ COMPANY. Temporary Offices, during the alterations, 
No. 28, Regent-street, Waterloo-place, ‘London. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834, 
Division of Profits among the Assured, 
Honorary Presidents. 
Earl Som 
ord V jocount Falkland 
| | Lord Elphinstone 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 


POO Deeee 





Earl of Errol 
Earl of Courto 
Earl Leven cad "Melville 
Earl of Norbury 

Barl of Stair 


Directors—Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
Hananel De Castro, E isa Deputy Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq Cc asiee Graham, Esq 
Hamilton Bl oe Avarne, Esq. *, Charles Maitland. Esq. 
Fdw. Boyd, Esq. Resident Wilihan Railton, Esq. 
£. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Assist.|John Ritchie, Esq. 
esident |F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. 


Surgeon—F. Hale Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners-street. 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 


most perfect security in a large paid-up Capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement in 
8M, ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 72,0000, 
In 1841, the Company declared an addition to the Share- 


holders of one-half of their Stock, and also added a bonus of | 


2. per cent. per annum on the Sum insured to all Policies of the 
Participating Class from the time they were effected. 
The bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3ist 
December, 1840, is as age — 
Sum Assured. Time Assured. 
5 6 Yer — 10 Months 
6 Year: 
4 Years 
2 Years 
The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most ‘moderate scale, 
and only one-half need be paid for the first five years, where the 
lnsurance is for life. 
Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. 
of No. 23, Regent-street, W Dtarlooalece, London. 


ARGUS L! LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
9, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by pd Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 78. 
‘Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 
Villiam Leaf, Esq. Deputy Chairman 

Richard BE. Arden. Esq. J. Humphery, Esq. Ald. M.P. 

William Bi: anbury,. Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 

Eiward Bates, Esq. Thomas kelly, Esq. Ald. 

Thomas ( ‘amplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, esq. 

James Clift, Esq. ewis Pocock, Esq. 

Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’ s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 
ow Rates of Premiums, 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of nearly 60,000/. per 
annum. yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
ea larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 

Dany. 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
i tible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 

ompany, thereby, in effect, giving to eve ry. policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100 
Age. | For One ater. For Seven Years. Whole Term. 
—4 £0 7 019 £1 
H 2 


Sum added to Policy. 
£683 6 8 





169 
11910 
317 0 


lll 
324 
One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
ber cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 
In Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 


| 1 5 0 


deaerovision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
irable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
ce will ~ found to be ‘ome rly favourable to the assured. 
Boa Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
at aquarter before 2 o'clock. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 








DISEASED ann HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
MEDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 
4 LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London, and 22, Nassau- 
street, Dublin. 

SUBSC RIBED Cart: ‘AL, 500,000/, 


Charles Hopkinson, Esq., Regent] “Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doc- 
street. tors’-commons. 
Sir Thomas Phillips, Temple. 


rector: 
Edward Doubleday, Esq. F.L.S., | C. ‘Richardson, Esq., 19, Bruton- 
249, Great Surrey-street. | street, Berkeley-square. 
George Gun Hay, Esq., 127, | Thomas Stevenson, Esq., F.S.A. 
Sloane-street. 37, ee aera street. 
J. Parkinson, Esq., F.R.S., 80, Robert entley Todd,M.D. F.R.S. 
Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park. 26, Parliament- ee 
Benj. Phillips, Esq., F. “R.S., 17,| Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doc- 
Wimpole-street. tors’-commons. 
Auditors. 
. Parker Deane, D.C.L. 
Joseph Radford, Es es Howley | J. Stirling Taylor, Esq., 14, Upper 
Villas, Maida-hill West Gloucester-place, Dorset-sq. 
Martial L. Welch, ie, -» Wyndham-place, Bryanston-square. 
ending Counsel—J ohn Shapter, Esq., Lincoln's Inn. 
Bankers—Messrs. C. Hopkinson & Co. Regent-street. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Richardson, Smith & Sadler, 28, Golden-square. 
Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., General 
Register Office. 


This Office is provided with tables specially cale mated, by 
which it can Assure diseased Lives on Equitable Term 

Members of Consumptive Families Assured at cquitanie rates. 

Increased Annuities granted on Unsound Lives, the amount 
varying with the particular disease. 

Healthy Lives are assured at Lower Rates than at most 
other Offiges. 

Owing to the prevalence of disease more than two-thirds of 
the population are not assurable in other offices i Prospec- 
tus, &e.) and it is ascertained that in several of the leading assu- 
rance societies in London 23 per cent., or more than one in five 
of the applicants, although ostensibly good lives, are rejected on 
medical! examination. 

Solicitors being much connected with life assurance, have ex- 
perienced this difficulty to a considerable extent from the delay, 
and often permanent obstacles occurring in loan and other 
money transactions on behalf of their clients; the legal profes- 
sion has consequently freely patronized this Society, as it 
affords facilities not hitherto available in assurance transactions. 

The success that has attended the office during the first three 
years is highly satisfactory, and there is every reason to believe 
that as its peculiar features and principles become more known 
and better understood it will command an unusual amount of 
public patronage. 

About three-fourths of the policies already issued by the 
Society are on diseased lives, and a majority of these had been 
previously rejected by other offices, showing the necessity which 
existed for an assurance society onthe plan in question. 

Medical referees are appointed in almost every town of any 
extent, no difficulty will therefore be experienced in procuring 
the examination of parties residing in the country, on whom 
proposals for assurance are made. 

Prospectuses and every other information will be forwarded on 


application. 
F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 


CHINA PAPER-HANGINGS. 
(JEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, House 
Decor atoms to Her Majesty, beg to announce that they 
have just RECEIVED a small Consignment of these beautiful 
DECORATIONS (a few on White Grounds), of which they 
onsen invite anearly ~ Tippee 
5 and 17, Parliament-street hs = 
IMPROVED PATENT Ww. ATC "HES. 
YONGE, 156, Strand, begs respectfully to 
9 

inform oe Public, that he has now a Stock of GOLD 
and; sILv ER W CHES, constructed on the principle for which 
he has obtained Her M ajesty’ s Letters Patent. They are made 
much flatter, being more suitable for the waistcoat pocket, with- 
out lessening the size of the fusee,—thereby admitting a strength 
of chain and spring notto be obtained in other watches equally 
at. From the successful trial of the principle for nearly two 
ears, as well as the satisfactory testimony of those friends who 
pani favoured him with their custom, feels fully war- 

ranted in recommending them to the public. 


KLECTRO- -PLATING and GILDING.—Old 
4_ PLATED GOODS RESTORED and made equal to new 
by, Messrs. Elkington & Co.'s Patent Process. This process 
being carried on in London only by Messrs. Elkington & Co., it is 
particularly requested that all goods may be forwarded direct to 
their establishments, 22, Regent-street (corner of Jermyn-street), 
or 45, Moorgate-street, City. New goods Plated upon Ww hite 
Metal in great variety. Books of prices and drawings sent to 
all parts of the kingdom and abroad, free. 


YATENT ELECTRO-PLAT ED and GILT 
ARTICLES in avery variety, of t the Establishments of 
the Patentees, ELKINGTON & 
WEST EDs, REGENT-STREET, corner of _promyercivest, 
ITY—45, MOORGATE-STRE 
The Patent p lectro processes being extensiv st ‘adopted under 
their licence, the Patentees beg to state that they confine their 
own manufacture to goods of a superior and warranted quality 
only, which invariably bear their mark, ‘E. & Co.’ under a 
crown. Old articles re-plated and gilt. 


WUPE -RIOR FRENCH BEDDING.—HEAL 

& SON’S MATTRESSES, of fine long wool and borse-hair, 
are quite equal tothe best that are made in Paris; and they, 
having been the original introducers of French Mattresses, have 
paid great attention to their manufacture; also Spring Mat- 
tresses, combining the utmost elasticity, with the greatest dura- 
bility. List of prices of every description of Bedding sent, free 
by post, on application to their establishment, the largest in 
London, exclusively for the manufacture and sale of Bedding 
{pe Beasteads or omer Furniture being kept.)—Heal & Son, 

‘eather-dressers and ing-manfacturers, 196 (opposite the 
Chapel), Tottenham- Poem road, 


[ELEFELD’S PAPIER MACHE. 
he RURAL, of the Papier Maché for the purposes 
of ARCHI TEC TURAL DECORATIONS is_ now so generally 
admitted, that it is needless to argue it. The introduction of 
Papier Maché into most of the public and private buildings in 
the country is the hest proof of its merits. Ornaments may be 
had in simone, every style, and pattore-beaks, containing more 
than a thousand executed designs. Price 
PICTURE FRAMES and other Articles of Furniture, either 
oak. An illustrated 
e receipt of eight post-office 

TQUAGUAVERSA GLASS- STANDS tor ‘the toilet, 
on an entirely new principle, of great elegance, and free from 

all the wectical | peenves ences of ordinary Glass-stands. 

The QUAQUAVERSAL TABLE EASEL, of French-polished 
mahogany, an clereat aero for the parlour, and most con- 
ventions for sketching, 

At the Works is ‘Wellington-street North, Strand. 




















Qt AMMERING.— It is with much more than 
ordinary interest that we direct attention to the Advertise 
ment of Mr. Hunt, of 224, Regent-street. and Swanage, in Dor- 
setshire, which appears in our present Journal. We have before 
us numerous authenticated testimonials, of the highest and most 
unquestion: able character, as to the perfect success of that 
gentleman's system of treating stammerin impediments 
of speech; and to those we have great pleasure in adding the 
case of a near relative, who, under Mr. Hunt's judicious instrec- 
tions, bas, in a very short time, been almost cnmlatale relieved 
from his infirmity, and whose perfect cure the a full 
knowledges now entirely depends upon himself. Under t ho 
circumstances it will be conceded that it is merely an act of 
justice to Mr. Hunt to speak of his precticnl skill as we have 
PROVED IT."—Farmers’ Journal, Apri 


M ETCALFE’'SS NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleansin a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brashes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner, 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality, and durability by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and or ote z the luxury of agenuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE'S Sole Establishment, 
130 p.-Oxford-street, one a from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “* From Metcalfe’s,”” adopted 
y some houses. 


\ OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
F SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. per lh. Sold S 

agent for exportation, 57, Upper Thames-street, by 

and Oilmen ; and at the Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christe 
church, Surrey. 








TEW ENVELOPE. —In consequence of the 
great variety of counterfeit Fnvelopes of ROWLAND'S 
LYDOR, and other disreputable means resorted to by 
‘incipled individuals for imposing on the, public ee hi isbly 
icious compounds under the title of “" KALYDO 
Proprietors and sole Preparers of the Original and ee 
Preparation, acting under a sense of duty, and regardless of 
expense in the attainment of their ohject—the protection of the 
public from fraud and imposition — have employed those cele- 
brated artists, Messrs. Perkins, Bacon & Co. who have succeeded, 
at great cost, in producing from a steel platea NEW ENVE~ 
LOPE of exquisite beauty. It comprises a highly-finished 
Engraving of the Grecian Graces standing on a classic pedestal, 
on each side of which isa rich profusion of flowers springin 
from an elegant cornucopia; these antatally St blending wit 
arabesque scrolls and wreaths, encircle t Ro al 
of Great Britain, surmounting the words “RO 
KALYDOR,” &c. &c. &c. whilst a plinth ad the foot whe 
the canbe of the Proprietors, in RED, t 


20, Hatton-garden, ; 7 
London, Jan. 1, 1845. A. ROW! LAND & SON, 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, a botanical pre- 
paration, perfectly free from mineral or metallic admixture. 
It purifies the Skin from all Eruptive Maladies, Freckles, Dis- 
colorations, &c. and renders it soft, smooth, and pleasant. Price 
4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. Sold by the Proprietors as above, 
and by C hemists and Perfumers. 


SAT OD r . : 
\ EEN FUN, the celebrated Chinese Cosmetique, 
4 patronised by Her Majcst? and the Royal Family.— 
The great value of this COSMETIQUE is, that the ingredients, 
being solely herbaceous, the most delicate complexion can 
apply it without injury; while rough, red, aud moist skins 
speedily experience beneficial results. Another most important 
feature is, that of repressing, without detriment to the sanatory 
condition of the user, the truly unpleasant sensation accom- 
panying too copious perspiration. Vreveliors and residents in 
warm climates, subject to the enervating influence of tropical 
heat, will, when the skin becomes moist and heated, experience 
inconceivable comfort hy resorting to this Cosmetique, ty 
it will both allay and avert discolorization and coarseness. 
The sole proprietors are FABIAN & Co. (late Watson, Fabian 
& Co.), 24, Mark-lane, London, without whose signature on the 
labels none are genuine.—To be had wholesale of them, and 
retail of all weqpentaute _perfumers, chemists, &c. in town and 
country. —In boxes, price 3s. 6d. and 7s.6d. each. Country 
agents required. 


YUTLER’S COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 

¥ DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPARILLA, 
is allowed by medical men to be the best (as it is the original) 
of the now numerous concentrated preparations of the kind. 
A dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes half a pint 
of the Compound Decoc tion, of the same strength and compo- 
sition as that ordered by the British Pharmacopeeias. It is 
prescribed as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the 
skin. and all cutaneous diseases ; also has been found extremel 
useful in chronic rheumatism, in secondary symptoms, an 
after an improper use of mercury. 

Prepared and sold te pin botiles, 20%.: half-pints, 10s. ; and 
quarter-pints, Ss. 6d., Thomas Butler, Chemist, 4, Cheap- 
side, corner of St. Paul A London: and may be obtained of J. 
Sanger, 150, Oxford-street , likewise of Davenport & Stedman, 
20, Waterloo-place, opposite the Post Office, Edinburgh; or, by 
order, through any other respectable Druggist. 

* No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's. 
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CURES of ASTHMA, CONSUMP- 
pe TION. cog GHS, &c. in Hull, by DR. LOCOCK’S PUL- 
MONIC WAFE 
From hr, J.C, Reinhardt, 22, Market-place. 
* January 9, 1845, 
“Gentlemen,—Many and surprising are the testimonies of 
relief afforded to confirmed cases of asthma and consumption 
and long-standing coughs, and it willgratify me to refer tomany 
respectable parties who are really anxious to make known pri- 
vately the great benefit they have derived from this truly sea- 
sonable remedy. 1 enclose a testimonial of no ordinary value, 
as it is the genuine expression of a erateful man’s eelings. 
“| remain, . REINHARDT. 
The particulars of mony bundred C C4, ‘may be had from 
every agent throughout the Kingdom and on the Continent. 
Dr. Locock’s Warers give instant relief, and a rapid cure 
of asthmas, consumption, coughs, colds, and all disorders of the 
breath and lungs. 
‘o Sincers and Pusiic Speakers they are invaluable, as, 
ina tw bours, they remove all hoarseness, an e the 
goose and flexibility of the voice. They have a most p Secamt 
aste. 
Price 1s. 14d., 25. 9d., and lis. yins be 
Agents.—Da Silva & Co. 1, Bride-lane, F ct-street, London, 
Sold by all Medicine Venders. 
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THE F: FALL of NAPOLEON: an . Historical 
Mer By LIEUT.-COL. J. MITCHELL, Author of 
‘The Life of “Wallenstein,” ‘Thoughts on Tactics, &c. Will be 
in a few days, in 3 vols, small vo. with numerous Plans, &c. 
bound in rel price 27¢. 


os £25, Regent-street, London. 


rt publ ish pric e 2s. in large 4to. coloured, 
LLUSTRATIONS of the GENERA of 
BIRDS, embracing their Generic Characters, with Sketches of 
ay diabits, &e. &e. 
APT. THOMAS BROWN, M.W.S. M.P.S. M.M.G.S. &e. 
, 4 Smith, Elder & Co. Couhilh Edinburgh : Maclachlan 
& Stewart, 64, South- bridge. 
. SOMNAMBULISM.—This day, price 4s. 
‘EVEN LECTURES on SOMNAMBULISM. 
hg ane from the German of Dr. ARNOLD WIENHOL A 
wi a Preface, Introduction, Notes, and an Appendix. By J. 
CoLQbHOt’S Esq. Advoeate, Author of * Isis Revelata,’ &e. 
Adam & Charles Biack, ens Longman & Co. London. 
“Tust waiiched, in 12mo. cloth, price 5s, 6¢, the Second V olume of 
-P! JAIN LECTURE 3 ON THE GOSPEL 
ACCORDING TO SAINT MATTHEW ; to be completed 
in Pour V bas oe 
the Hon. and Rev. C. G. PERC! EVAL, 
Rector of Calverton, Bucks. 
Joseph Capes & Co. 6, Paternoste 





Lat m: 





3 day o y ublished, a New Edition « 





"T HOUSAND A_ Y 
2 WARREN, FR 
Author e bi y of | a late Physician, 
Tn three handsome vo Basa 0. price iss, bound in cloth, 
Williaa Blackwood « Sen, E dinb virgh aud London, 
Lately pub ished, uniform wi 
THE DIARY A LATE 


Two Son . price 12s, cloth. 


1 EN AR. 





MR, DIC ~— NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK, 


In foolse: ip Sve. price : 
‘i HE CHIMES: A GOBLIN STORY 
al Some Pelle that Rang an Old Year Out and a New | 
Year iby CHAKLES DICKEN 
The It Hlastrations by aon, a Maclise, R.A. ; Clarkson Stan- 
R.A.; John Leech and Richard Doyle, 
Aiso, by the same Auther, : 
A CHRISTY AS CAROL. in Prosr. Being 
a Ghost Story of Christm With Illustrations by John Leech. 
publ by ¢ hapm: an & Hall, dss, Strand. 


CHURCH HISTORY, 


‘Now ready, in vo, price Lis, cloth, 


PHE HISTORY OF THE CHURCIT OF 
ENGLAND IN THE COLONIES AND FOREIGN 
DEPENDENCIES OF THEN BRITISIL EMPIRE, Vol. 1 
By the Rev. JAMES 8. M. ANDERSON, M.A. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen and to the Queen Dowager ; 
Perpetual Curate of St. George's, Brighton ; and Preacher 
of Lincoln's Inn. 
Dedicated by permission to 
HIS GRACE THE oe OF CANTERBURY. 


ndon 
Francis & John Rivington, St Paul's Churchyard ; 
Robert Folthorp & Co. North-stre et, Brighton. 


In a handsome “volume, post vo. price 10s, éd. with numerous 
Engravings on Mf ood and Steel, —A New Edition of 5 
MHE RO AND THE GUN. 
Being Two el on Angling and Shooting; the former 
y JAMES WILSON, Esq. F.RS.E. &e, ; the latter by the Author 

* The Oakleigh Shooting Code.” 

+ Know also, to thy utter discomfort, nay, to thy utter confusion, 
that a book has late ly appeared, yelept * , he Rod and the Gun,’ so 
amusingly written aud so complete in all its parts, that there is 
not the least occasion for you to burthen Mr, Murray's shelves 
with stale precepts that no one will attend to.”—Preface to * Days 
and Nights her Fishing,’ by William Se 

On rice 12s.—A Second Paition. of 
THE HO RSE AND THE HOUND. 
By NIMROD. 
__ A&C. mat Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
ust published, price ls, poeel 
IPIDINGS FROM THE OUNTAINS; a 
Reply to certain Statements in the mice le and Reverend 
B. W. els Essay, entitled ‘TTLE CASE OF THE FREE 
CiIU RC i “OF scor LAND.’ 
y C. “HU TCHESON, Esq. 
Also, just published, 
The ‘ Family Sanctuary :’ a Manual of Domestic 
Devotion for every Sabbath in the Year. 2nd edit. price 7s. 6d. bds. 
London ; Smith, Elder & Co, 65, Cormhull. 
Just published, under the patronage of Her Majesty the Quer x, 
PRACTICAL AN ALYSIS of the ELE- 
TARY PRINCIPLES of HARMONY and MODU- 
a and explained in a novel manner, 
By JOSEPH KIRKMAN, 





M 
LATION ’ 


The work consists . The Model Seale The Harmonical 
Circle—3. ‘The Practic meres ise-book—4. The ‘Practical Analysis 
Gide to the preceding.—It i i 
and will be found of grea 

Communications ms y 
square, Louden. 

Cramer, Beale & Co. 201, Regent-street. 


wey IZER'S GRAMMAR. — 
Musie without 


on is like a 
man without any pri e deficiency so 
generally felt s , in the 
fundamental rudin vents of t ter sup- 
Veawes than giving to the public a work simple and al in its 
process. Price 4s. in cloth boards; or in Parts, Mel a5 and ar 
mony, 1s, 6d. each, 

J. A. »vello, Dean-street, Scho; ‘impkin & Marshall, 


Stationers’- na -court. 
THE MIDSHTPMAN'S PRIE ND; 
INTS POR THE COCKPIT. 
By ARTHE R PARRY E ayn ma WILMOT, 
Lieutenant, Royal N 

“This is a very judicious and cacnetinaty valuable little book.”"— 
Naval and Military Gazette. 
Pat Junior officers will find this a valuable friend.”—United Service 

azette. 

“We strongly 1 it to all midshiy 
Journal, 

“The duties of the midshipman are properly defined.”—Poly- 
technic Review. 


ta 
be addressed to the Authoress, 3, Soho- 





i 
sto guide him, 
vocal and ins 


and § 








vo, cloth boards, rice 


1." —United Service 





London: W, J. Cleayer, Baker-street. 


| 
TRHE 


r.L.S 
} Vicar of Gainsborough, Probendi ary of J. incoln, ane inte Fellow of 





CLOSE'S PRAYERS. 
Second Edition, besutiteliy printed in lanes and new type, 1 vol. 


18mo. cloth, 
JAMIL P YERS. 
By the late Rev. HENRY JACKSON CLOSE, M.A. 
London: W. J. Cleaver, Baker-street. — 


AIDE-MEMOIRE. 
On Monday, ey of May, will be published, Part 1, in 89 Plates 
8. 


cuts, price lis. extra cloth 
T H E x 1 DE- 





ME MOIRE tothe Military 
Sciences: framed ay Contributions of Officers of the dif- 
ferent Services, and edited by a Committee of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers, Dublin. 
John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 


ust published, 1 vol. 12mo. price 3s. 


NL AREN CE DE 'MANFREDO, 
l’'Anglais de Lord Normanby, par EMILY NEWTON. 

“Ce petit poéme melancolique et amoureux est cerit en prose 
Frangaise, par une plume Anglaise, 4 laquelle une certaine naivete 
graminaticale, et j‘oserai dire, une sorte de tournure exotique, n'dte 

rien de sa grace, ou plutdt donne une grace de plus.” 





uy raduit de 


he MAY Number of | rs 
(onpurn’s NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, AND HUMORIST, 


Jon 
Passages in the Lives of Celebrated Statesmen of Europe. 
Metternic’ 

A March to Palmyra. By Corry Connellan, Fsq. 
The Pleasures of Grumbling. By Angus B, Reach. 
The Festival of Sunta Maria, an Adventure in Castile, 
Lights and Shades in the Life of a Gentleman on Half Pay. B 
W. H. Maxwell, Esq. No. XI. y 
Country Life in Ttaly. 4a Scartocciata. By L. Mariotti, 
The Cock and the Fox (sop Illustrated). By the Author of 


* Peter Pricgins.” 

The Robertses on nate Travels. By Mrs. Trollope. 

The Bokhara Vict 

An Excursion up the Oronooka and Ramble through Venezuela, 
(Continued.) 

___Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 


MAGAZINE 


Nod 


(Continued,) 


] PLACKWOOD’S 
No. CCCLY. for MAY. Petes oe, 6d, 
oatents, 


I. Sismondi—IT. My First Spee in the Biggleswades—III. Ger. 





we “square ; and all other Booksellers, 
w ready, feap. Svo. 
[PEASTS and PASTS. On the Rise and Pro- 


a gress atthe eae relating he Sundays, Holidays and Days of 
asting : with some Account of the Urigin of their Obse 
EB VANSITTART NEALE, Esq et thelr Observance, By 
__ John ‘Murray, 2 Ibemarle-stre: eet. 
BIRD ON THE DECALOGUE 
In 1 vol. feap. byo. price 4s. 6d. cloth boards, 
LAW a RULE of LIFE to the 
CHRISTIAN, oniine din Eleven Lect ch 
the Parish Church of Cninsborough during Lent 1s wiceaaigaiaas 
y SMITIL BIRD, MLA, 


a Dulau & Co. 37, 





‘rinity College, Cambridve 
By the same Author, in 1 vol. feap, 8vo. price 3s. Gd. cloth, 
Lectures on the Catechism, considered in Twelve 
Lectures, preached in Lent a on * The Use of the Catech 
*The Baptismal Vow,’ and* e Means of Grace . a 
London: W. I , eos Baker- street. 


MAY AYNOOTH.—The Britisn Cnurcuman of 
AY 1, price 1s. 6¢., contains a complete J 

College, Me IListory and Principles, Pe Ee Ae ame 

eat Loudon : Smith, Elder & Co. Cornhill. 


> 

\ ESMERISM.—Full Particulars of the Design, 
4 Composition and Experiments of the Society for the Inves- 
tigation of Mesmerisim, appear in the CRITIC Weekly Journal of 
Literature, &c., of this day; together with interesting Keports of 
Cases. Price 4. ; ; or Sd, stamped. Ly aap oe po are juried. 
The Cartie will henceforth spear at its red ice every Satur- 
day, at the Office, 29, Essex-street ; and of all Tek ten 


Just published, price 6s, 
THE SECOND NUMBER OF THE 
BEITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Contents, 
1, The Physical History of Man 
2. Novels of Sir Edwa: Lytton Bulwer. 
2 The Free Church of Scotland. 
4. Ancient Greece—its Constitutional History. 
», Oxford and Evangelical Churchmen. 
Townsend's History of the House of Commons. 
. Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. 
, Commercial Reform, 
. Leigh Hunt's Imagination ond Fancy. 
ry Policy of England + reland. 
li. Criticism on Book ay Literary and Scientific Intelligence, 
Home and Foreigy 
London : Jackson t & Walford, 18, St, Paul's Churchyard ; 
And Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. Edinburgh: 
_ J. Johnstone. ik J. Meche ose. a J. Robertson. 
8 day is ey 


(THE PROSPECTIVE REVIEW, No. II. 
(Christian Teacher, No. 2s. 
Price Two ene Sixpence, 








Sydney Smith. 
L ot from oe 0 us lied: penne of America : exhibiting the 


york: of De 
3 iiss var. M. Michelet. 


Art. I. 
Il 


Pp France. et. 
he ¢ "atholic Serics.—Essays. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
yp Series. 
. German Protestantism, and the right of Private J udgment 
in the Interpretation’ of Holy Scripture. 
YI. The White Lady and Undine. 
11. Church and state: Arnold, Coleridge, Whately, Ward, 
’ Notices of New Publications. 
London : J. Chapman, 121, Newgate-street. 


Dp? UGLAS JERROLD’S SHILLING 
MAGAZINE, No. V. (MAY) contains :— 
St. Giles and St. James. By the Edftor. 
pie! will it look 7 
Novel Biowers; or Hot-pressed Heroes. 
Cathedral Pennies. 
a. sofa Trial for Murder, 
Duelli 
The Sur; 
Tem ations ‘of the Poor. 
The Hedgehog Letters. 
Social Flowers. 
A IListory for Young i E ingland. 
Auviews of Books, &ec. & 
Tllustrated by an E tehing on Steel, by Lece 
Lond n: Published for the Proprietors of * Punch,’ at athe’ Punch’ 
Offic 2, Fleet-street. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK'S TABLE-BOOK. 
Edited by i BE KT A.ABFCKETT. Price 1s. 
7 MAY) contains :— 





The Demon of ies 
Polka Lyrics. 
The Stage Assassin. By the 
The Mesmeric Dinner. 
The Puce-coloured Ca wore? a Tale. 
Alice Brompton, 1e Editor. One Illustration, 
“a from . New Br dition of Lempriere. By the Editor. One 
ustratior 
A few bd cords. ‘about Betty Morrison’s Pocket-Book. One Mlus- 
tratio 
A Po neonge in the Polk-Oregon War. One Illustration. 
Reflections suggested by the unexpected Opening of Hungerford 
Suspension Bridge. 
Illustrated with a splendid Steel Engraving, 
‘THE DEMON OF 184,’ By Grorce Cauiksua 
Ral Published at the Office of the ‘ Table- Book,’ hy Fleet- 
stree 


Editor. Four [lustrations. 


Two I}lustrations. 


man-Aimerican Romances, Part the Third—1v, The Rector's 

—V, A Glance atthe Peninsula—VI. Esthetics of Dresa, 
No. IIL—VIi. North’s Specimens of the British Critics, No. LY, 
~Williom Blackwood & Il. Maynsoth., 

illiam Blackwo« Sons, do, George-street, Edinh 
22, Pall Mali, London. wd a 
[PRASER'S_ MAGAZINE for . May, 
Price 2s. 64., contains 


u 
1. Histoire de Consulat et de l’Empire. 

2. The Mourner und the Comforter. 
3. 
4. 
5. 





Par A. Thiers, 


A Holiday Trip to Gravesend and Rochester. 

The Curate’s Volume of Poems. Chap. V. 

Some Rambling Remarks cn Horace and — Ys. 

attler, Esq. M.A., an Apprentice of the Law. 
6& A Spring Carol. 
. The Royal Academy of Arts 
. The Non-Jurors and the Pr: 
%, Anecdotes of Highwaymen. 
10, The Ma ya oth Question. 
+. W. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street, London. 
ree G ENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for May 
contains among other rticles, Dr. Wordsworth’s Discourses 

on Public Educatior siography of John Rous, Antiquary, of 
Ww arwick (with a Portrait) _¥ cacaie Biographies of Png lish History, 

o. IV. Mary Duchess of Richmend--'The Deformity of Low Roofs 
in Cc hurch Architecture—Catalo: ue of Writers in the Edinburgh 
Review. Retrospective Review: N. Veraulsei ILenricus Octayug 
With Review of New Public ations Literary, Architectural, and 
Antiquarian Intelligence—Ifistorical Chronicle, and Opitv aay, 
including Memoirs of the late Earls of Eyremout and Romney, 
Lord Churchill, the Bishop of Ely, Sir J. G, Cotterell, Sir T. B! 
Buxton, Professor Daniell, Miss Linwood, &e. &e. Price 2 

Nichols & Son, 46, King-street, Westminster. 


THE MAYNOOTH QUESTION. 
An Original Paper on this engrossing topic appears in 


r ‘HE BRITISH MAGAZINE, No. 162, for 
MAY Also the following : 
Modern Ha; riology. 


Notices of the Early Colonial Church. 
Rev. 8. R. Maitland o on Mystical Interpretation. 
The Clergy and the Middle Classes. 
The Religious Condition of ee. 
Vestizes of Creation, and its Answers. 
On Fasting, and Dr. Arnold's two Sermons on Prophecy. 
Likewise, Aatiquites, Reviews of New Books, Documents re- 
lating to the Church, Ecclesiastical ian and its usual Co; = 
Register of all that can in the widest sense be denominated 
siastical Intelligence». 

ere Smith, 13, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


By Morgan 


its Ste end and Prospects, 
er 








Ist of May, price One Shilling, No. 8 of 
TADES LONDON REVIEW; a C ritical 
Journal and mnguine. is 
The Royal Society, its Council and Committees. 
Increase of Crimes and Pauperis 
Mercantile Respectability 
Character and C: vaeseuner ano of Marlborough. 
Professor Young, of B Belfas 
State of Literature and Raiuanionl Learning. 
Maynooth College Question, 
Dream, with a Signification. 
A_ Page of Truth. 
Pilbrow’s Atmospheric Railway; &e. 
W.S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner; Fraser & Co. Edinburgh ; Curry 
& Co, Dublin ; and all Bookseilers. 


‘THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE* 
for MAY, price 2s. 6d. contains :— 
Past and Present Policy of England towards Ireland. Tales of 
the Trains: by Tilbury Tramp, Queen's Messenger— -No. y.—The 
Tunnel of Trubau—Mr. Blake in. Belgium. ae Mares’ Nests— 
I. Mesmerism in Siberia—II. Note—II1. Catoptrica Magica— 
IV. Premesmerite Mesmerism—V. Amulets— VI. Apropos des 
Bottes—VII. The Ground of Magic—VIIL. Mesmer’s Forerunner. 
Carl Ludwig Fernow en the Inspiration of the Artist. Spanish 
Romances and Songs—No. 1. Poetical Remains of the late Mrs. 
James Gray.—No, I.—Fairy Dreams; or, the Lay of Sir Hubert 
and Lady Agatha. Personal Recollections of Thomas Camptell 
Esq. The Nevilles ee i a Tale of 1760,—Cha X 
The Kescue—Chap. <X1TV. The Hermit—Chap. 
Seclusion—Chapt XXXVI. a Last Request—C morte >, . 
James Ryan in Gaol. The Italian Poets—Second rticle—Tasso. 
O'Connor's Histe f the Irish Brigade. The Baptism and the 
Bridal—By a Dreamer. The Times of Danicl—By the — of 
Manchester. Land Commission in Ireland Second Artic 
Dublin: William Curry, jun. & Co, ; : S. Orr & Co. Siondon ; 
and all Booksellers. Of whom may be had 
(THE O’DONOGHUE. By HArryY LorreQuen. 
No. V. Continued monthly, with Illustrations by Phiz 
Price rice | Se 


IPHE 1E PHARMACEUTICAL J¢ dU URNAL L for 
MAY 1, edited by JACOB BELL. 
Contents : Tie Progress of Sir James Graham's Medical Bill- 
The Laws of Customs and Excise—The Sale of Spirit of W ine—The 
ianufacture of Soda—Siberian and Bucharian Khubsarbs—A new 
Vv ariety of Opium—The Adulteration of Flour—The State of tree 
in Soils—East Indian Kino— Poisoning by liydrocyanic Acid— 
Case of the Parisian Epileptics— Poisoning by Syrup of P opplee 
The State of Pharmacy in Mexico—The State of Pharmacy in 
Poland—Atomic Weights and Equiyalents—Review of Gmelin’ 
Manual of Chemistry, with an extract on Arsenic, &c. &e. Price Is. 
Published by John “Churchill, Princes-street, Leicester-square; 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin & Co. Dublin. 





Printed by James Hormes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, inthe 
county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s Court, 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said arg Teg 

ublished by Jonn Francis, of No. 14, Wellington- -street — 
n the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in W ellington-street a 
said ; and sold by all teagan and Newsvenders.—Agents : 
ScOTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for IpeLasd, 
gc ing, Dublin, day, May 3, 1845. 
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